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A Study in Development 


Hobbes and the Contract 


by E. G. JACOBY 


“When once the question is raised: “Is authority 
playing fair?”, it is not far to the more dangerous 
question: “How did it become an Authority P”’ 

G. M. Young, Charles I and Cromwell 


THIs PAPER tries to retrace the stages through which the political 
theory of Thomas Hobbes went before it reached its final and most 
mature form. In the compass of a brief article this can perhaps best 
be done by focusing on one particular point. This focal point will be 
the manner in which the institution of the commonwealth takes place. 
It is what is usually understood as the ‘social contract’ theory. An 
account of the “social contract’ cannot of course quite disregard its 
framework, that is, the condition of man before and outside an 
ordered political life, and the implications consequent upon the 
“social contract ’. 

Hobbes’s political theory is the culmination of a complete 
philosophical system. Its trichotomy will appear from the titles of 
three works — De Corpore (Of Body), De Homine (Of Man), and 
De Cive (Of the Citizen). His method of philosophising resembles 
that of two great contemporaries, Descartes and Spinoza, in at least 
three respects. It puts ‘reason’ over against (and before) “passion ’. 
It attempts a deductive derivation and proof of the raison déire of a 
social institution, and is therefore concerned with its type or idea 
rather than with the actual phenomenon. And it rests (to borrow 
Bertrand Russell’s phrase) on ‘fundamental doubt’ about such things 
as ultimate causes, ultimate ends, and ultimate values, and to this 
extent can be claimed to be truly scientific. 

We can discern three stages of the development of his theory, 
crowded into the brief but eventful years 1640 to 1650 when Hobbes 
was past middle age. These stages are represented by three works :— 

The Elements of Law Natural and Politic (1640) 
:; De Cive (1642, second edition 1647) 
u Leviathan (1650/1). 
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The great question — which was a question of both theory and 
practical politics —that arose after the medieval order had been 
shaken by a century of revolt was this: Why is there no unity among 
men, and no unity of interests and of action in one of their greatest 
common and mutual concerns, that is, of government? As soon as 
this question had been asked, it formed itself to a man of common- 
sense into the problem: How can union be achieved? Hobbes put 
his answer in the opening sentences of Leviathan :— Nature, the art 
whereby God hath made and governs the world, is by the art of man, 
as in many other things, so in this also imitated. that it can make an 
artificial animal. . . . Art goes yet further, imitating that rational and 
most excellent work of nature, man. For by art is created that great 
Leviathan, called a Common-wealth, or State, in Latin Civitas, which 
is but an artificial man. . 

What does this mean? By retracing the development of the 
political theory we may be able to throw some light on the nature 
and significance of Hobbes’s solution. That there was a development 
is by no means realised even by Hobbes-scholars. Some disregard 
the Elements, others merely look on De Cive as the earlier (Latin) 
and Leviathan as the later (English) version without inquiring into 
the progress of the theory itself. 

The Elements of Law is (apart from the Thucydides translation 
and two small treatises on natural philosophy of the 1630's) the 
earliest written work by Hobbes, though it is not always recognised 
as such. Later, probably unauthorised, printings split the work into 
two parts issued separately, and the original work was rediscovered 
only in 1880? and remains unknown to all those who continue to rely 
solely on the edition by Molesworth of Hobbes’s Works. The book 
offers a theory of human nature. remarkable for its humour and its 
wisdom. It contains the first rendering of an important doctrine 
worked into the final political theory, namely, that of the laws of 
nature. They are no longer a theological affair, but become in 
Hobbes's hands a matter of pure rationalism, though not yet clearly 
conceived of as a negation of the * war of all against all’. From this 
doctrine follows ‘the necessity and definition of a body politic’. The 
earliest attempt at a solution of our problem may be quoted here 
in full, since the text is not easily available, and since it invites 
comparison with the versions of the later stages: ‘The making of 
union consisteth in this, that every man by covenant oblige himself 


1 The Elements of Law Natural and Politic, ed. F. Toennies, Cambridge 1928 (first 
published 1889). 
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to some one and the same man, or to some one and the same council, 
by them all named and determined, to do those actions which the 
said man or council shall command them to do; and to do no 
action which he or they shall forbid, or command them not to 
do.” In the Elements, too, the reader will find that un-Hobbesian 
sounding proposition that ‘democracy precedeth all other institution 
of government’. 


De Cive, written in Latin, established Hobbes as a_ political 
philosopher of the first rank. The book is practically inaccessible, 
except in the later English translation, of which it has never been 
established whether it is by Hobbes himself.2 De Cive was first 
published in Paris in a private printing, probably arranged by Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and Hobbes re-issued it four years Jater with many 
annotations that deal with criticism received and clarify points 
questioned by his first readers. The book takes up the doctrine of 
how multitude can be made into a union, and shows an advance 
in method in several directions. Firstly, Hobbes is now thinking 
dialectically ; this makes for a distinction, as mutually exclusive 
opposites, between the state of nature on the one hand, and the 
natural laws on which the establishment of the civitas is based on the 
other. Secondly, he is now thinking teleologically (in the Aristotelian 
sense). This means that the end, i.e. the achievement of political 
union. is first in order to the state of nature. This point should 
dispose once and for all of the fallacious question of the historical 
origin of the ‘social contract’. And thirdly, Hobbes is feeling his 
way towards a distinction between inference from pure theory, and 
practical questions of expediency. The famous example in support 
of this last point is his argument in favour of monarchy of which he 
says “quam rem unam in hoc libro non demonstratam sed probabiliter 
positam confiteor’.8 Even more important than this distinction itself 
is the fact that Hobbes’s own interest lay in the first alternative, that 


is, in pure theory. 


Let us ask what is the real opposite to the ‘absolute’ supremacy 
and unity of government which is so strongly emphasized in De Cive. 
The opposite is what we call today the pluralist or dualist state. 
Hobbes invented for it in Behemoth (1679) the name ‘ mixarchy’ 
which he says is “nothing else but anarchy ’. This point indicates the 


2 Two years ago, a reprint of it was edited by Professor S. P. Lamprecht for the 


Appleton Century Philosophy Source Books (New York 1949). 
3. ‘which one thing alone I confess in this whole hook not to be demonstrated but 


only probably stated °. 
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parting of the way of Hobbes from that of Locke, from Locke’s theory 
of the social contract, and from the Lockean tradition from which all 
later theories of equilibrium of two or several forces, as for example 
in the constitutional system of the checks and balances, have sprung. 
In the middle of the 17th century, however, the more pressing problem 
was not the one we have inherited from Locke, but the various forms 
of dualism of church and state. 


Hobbes’s postulate of unity, and the theory by which he 
continued to try and prove it ‘more geometrico’, also opposed that 
earlier branch of the unity theory which was based on the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings. Whilst.this controversy is chiefly of 
historical interest to us, it belongs to the background of Hobbes’s own 
theory. Hobbes lost his own case with the Restoration, after the 
Cromwellian victory seemed to have endorsed it; yet the dictatorship 
did not, but the return of the Stuart king did, satisfy his monarchical 
solution. This consideration shows how difficult it is to square 
Hobbes’s opinions with the contemporary political issues.4 In the 
end he fared rather badly. After his death, his books were among 
those solemnly burnt at Oxford.5 He had had reason to fear that 
.censorship which Milton’s Areopagitika attacked. Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, had in his pamphlet against Hobbes set the course 
which the flood of anti-Hobbesian writings in the following generations 
was to pursue. 


To return to the union theory in De Cive: Hobbes wanted to 
demonstrate and prove both the necessity and the possibility of union 
by showing how a multitude of minds, of wills, of interests and 
purposes (in which each member's mind, will, interest, purpose 
conflicted actually or potentially with those of the other members) 
could be made into a union. De Cive scarcely less than the Elements 
strongly savoured of contemporary theological rather than logical 
arguments of a kind that, transferred to the political plane, somehow 
remained unsatisfying ; for their purpose was not to defend a dogma, 
but to provide a proof. Now for the first time the civitas appears as 
a ‘person’ that wills and acts on behalf of the multitude that created 
it by contract. Hobbes is at this stage emphatic that man is not by 
nature a social being (‘born fit for society’) ; he argues this against 
4 The student of this aspect of Hobbes’s thought should not omit to consult his book 
“Behemoth, or the long Parliament’ which, written shortly before, was published after 
his death, whilst the onginal text was rediscovered only in the 1880’s (ed. F. Toennies, 
1889, London, Simpkin Marshall & Co.). 


5 The decree of the University against dangerous teachin condemned the doctrine 
that all civil authority is derived fiom the people. oad : a ye 
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the famous proposition of Aristotle’s zoon politikon and maintains that 
the political union is only possible through discipline and education, 
that is, artificially. He also modifies the idea of the Elements, that 
the assembly, by having gathered to establish the State, already is 
i democracy, and that ‘democracy is therefore the first in order 
of time’. In De Cive Hobbes says: ‘Qui coierunt ad civitatem 
erigendam paene eo ipso quod coierunt Democratia sunt’ 6 —the 
emphasis is on the ‘almost’, and that in itself is a flaw in the 
argument. It is also stated that when the assembly is dissolved 
without accomplishing its purpose, the war of all against all is 
renewed. 

Even in De Cive Hobbes.remained vague about the ‘ how ’ — how 
one has to construe the act in theory. Some link is still missing in the 
chain of events that leads to the establishment of the State. The 
missing link had to be found, if a complete explanation was to be 
given how ‘the artificial man is created’. 

This precisely is the point where Leviathan comes in. But let no 
one think that from now on all is plain sailing. The Leviathan is, on 
the contrary, a difficult and confusing book. Yet it is forceful and 
attractive, and in some ways unique. It has been hailed as one of 
the ripest expressions in the whole history of political theory in the 
Western World, second only to Plato’s “Republic’ (and Hobbes 
himself was very conscious of this).” It has been praised by experts 
as one of the finest pieces of prose in the English language. It is so 
fascinating because it is undoubtedly the testimony of a great mind. 
One of the great liberals of our own time, Justice Oliver Holmes, 
summed it up in the sentence ‘I like to see them all try a cut at 
Hobbes’s iron cap, but I think the old pot will serve for a few days 
longer, still.’ 

There are two chief stumbling blocks in Leviathan. One is that 
some elements of all three stages of Hobbes’s developing political 
thought here seem to be superimposed upon each other. This makes 
for many contradictions and parallel-passages that are hard to 
reconcile, and it is not easy to discover the third and final stage of 
the theory. The other difficulty is that at least half of the book is a 
political pamphlet. Hobbes became untrue to his own predilection 
for pure theory in those last months of exile in Paris and before his 
return to Cromwellian England. So he produced in the Leviathan 
6 ‘Those who met together with intention to crect a city were almost in the very 
act of meeting, a democracy °. 


7 ‘Lam on the point of believing this my labour, as_uselesse, as the Common-wealth 
of Plato’ he concluded the two theoretical parts of ‘ Leviathan ’. 
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a remarkable mixture of highly opinionated arguments on topics of 
the day, particularly on church questions, and of pure theory of 
political science filtered from one of the most logical minds of the 
age. He was, in a way, both disinterested and an interested party. 

The formula by which he proved how multitude is made into 
union has as its component parts three clearly distinguishable 
theorems, namely, that of covenant, that of mandate and authority, 
and that of corporation. In each of these theorems Leviathan 
represents the final stage of Hobbes’s political theory. Only a minimum 
of references to these theorems can be given here. 

(1) Covenant. This term had been used but left undefined in 
the Elements. It was alluded to, but not elaborated, in De Cive 
(‘conventus hominum’). The crucial passage in Leviathan reads as 
follows: ‘The mutual transferring of Right, is that which men 
call Contract. ... Again, one of the Contractors, may deliver the 
Thing contracted for on his part, and leave the other to perform his 
part at some determinate time after, and in the mean time be trusted ; 
and then the Contract on his part, is called Pact, or Covenant: Or 
both parts may contract now, to perform hereafter: in which cases 
he that is to perform in time to come, being trusted, his performance 
is called Keeping of Promise, or Faith ; and the failing of performance 
(if it be voluntary) Violation of Faith’ (ch.14). Sir Frederick 
Pollock commented that by these definitions Hobbes cleared the 
ground of the traditional contract theory in which the social contract 
was construed as either a pactum unionis or a pactum subiectionis.8 

(2) Mandate. This concept is entirely new. It is in a chapter 
entitled ‘Of Persons, AUTHORS, and things Personated’” (ch. 16). 
Hobbes discusses the meaning of the word ‘ person’ which goes back 
to the mask worn by the actor in an ancient play to represent the face 
of the character whose part the actor performs. Later on, it becomes 
a legal term to define the man who acts on behalf of another. 
The actor, or representative, “bears the person of the author’. In 
performing on behalf of the author, he is acting under a mandate 
which gives him power so to act, but his acts are ‘owned by the 
author’. In the institutional commonwealth the terms of mandate 
are stated as peace and common defence. In emphasising this theorem 
as vital, R. G. Collingwood 9 was the first English commentator on 


8 See ‘Essays in the Law’, 1922, pp. 102 et seq. 


9 The ‘ New Leviathan’ (O.U.P. 1942) p. 108 (24.49): ‘This i ‘ isc 

of Hobbes in political science; a greater discovery than any me pret inegretey <5 
science since perhaps the time of Aristotle’, This discovery was overlooked by H J 
Laski in his early works on Sovereignty and on Authority in the Modern State. 
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Hobbes to follow the German and French interpretations by Toennies 
and Gadave. Here again, one can still discern the road that led to 
this theorem, for in an annotation in De Cive Hobbes had merely said 
“Nam in conventu multorum hominum civitatis faciem agnoscunt ’.10 
The mandate theorem was stated once more by Hobbes, in almost 
identical terms as in Leviathan, in the last chapter of De Homine 
(1658) under the caption ‘De homine fictitio” (which corresponds 
to “artificial person’), and there it properly forms the link between 
parts Two and Three of the completed philosophical system. 


(3) Corporation. This theorem, with as strong a legal connotation 
as that of mandate, is based on the authority concept. and states that 
the person created by mandate under a covenant may be an artificial 
one, and then it is called a corporation. It is obvious from the context 
that here as elsewhere the term ‘artificial’ is the opposite to ‘ natural ’, 
and really means only something that has no bodily dimensions. The 
chief instance of the artificial person is what has been called with 
another term a “collective person’. The corporation theorem is 
discussed fully in ch. 22 entitled “Of Systemes Subject, Politicall and 
Private’. It is necessary to warn the reader against confusion of this 
specific corporation concept with those ‘corporations’ (the term taken 
in its every-day usage) of which Hobbes said that they are ‘many 
lesser Common-wealths in the bowels of a greater, like worms in the 
entrayles of a naturall man’ (ch. 29).!! 


In the light of these three theorems, the difference between the 
two formulas for the foundation of the common-wealth that stand 
cheek by jowl wili be appreciated. The discarded one, belonging 
to an earlier stage, but referring to the commonwealth both by 
acquisition and by institution, is at the end of ch. 17 and reads : 
‘.... when men agree amongst themselves, to submit to some Man, 
or Assembly of men, voluntarily, on confidence to be protected by him 
against all others.’ But ch. 18 opens with the final formula containing 
allusions to the three theorems of covenant, mandate and corporation, 
and reads as follows; ‘A Common-wealth is said to be Instituted, 
when a Multitude of men do Agree, and Covenant, every one, with 


10 The English translation * For in the gathering together of many men, they 
acknowledge the face of a city” is unintelligible. The subject noun of the sentence 
is ‘the citizens’ who strictly speaking do not exist as such until the State has been 
established. But the passage deserves attention because the word ‘facies’ == * face 
is the earliest trace of the mandate idea. 


11 This point is discussed by Sabine: A History of Political Theory (p. 469, 1937 ed.), 
although this textbook refers mostly to ‘De Cive’, instead of to the final version in 
‘Leviathan’, and therefore misses the connection with the Mandate and Authority 


theorem. 
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every one, that to whatsoever Man, or Assembly of men, shall be 
given by the major part the right to present the Person of them all, 
(that is to say, to be their Representative)... .’ 


This last formula, then, sums up the theory of how the artificial 
man is created. With its three component theorems of covenant, 
mandate, and corporation, it amounts to this — that the traditional 
contract idea has been cast off by Hobbes. Instead of a somewhat 
nebulous contract (which may have suited the romantic Rousseau), 
we have a constituent assembly in which all members vote by 
majority rule on, and pass, a_ resolution. This resolution is the 
mandate of government to assume and exercise sovereign power on 
behalf of those who covenant in the original assembly. The original 
constituent assembly creates a corporate person, namely, the State, 
which in Hobbes’s terminology ‘bears the person of the authors’. 
But the original assembly itself is not yet the State, and Hobbes has 
now given up the idea of the Elements that this assembly is a 
democracy, and that therefore democracy is first in order of time of 
the three sorts of ‘instituted polity. The State is either a monarchy 
(‘ whatsoever man’), or a republic (‘or assembly of men’).!2_ The 
lucid argument of ch. VII of De Cive that there can be no mixture 
of these types is reproduced in ch. 19 of Leviathan. It hinges on 
the absoluteness and indivisibility of authority. This is at least 
logical. To have two sovereign representatives, would mean, thinks 
Hobbes, for ‘every man to have his person represented by two Actors, 
that by opposing one another, must needs divide that Power, which 
(if men will live in Peace) is indivisible; and thereby reduce the 
Multitude into the condition of Warre, contrary to the end for which 
all Soveraignty is instituted.’ 


I must leave it at that. A host of questions are left to be 
answered before one can assess the full significance of this political 
theory. Why, for example, was the ‘zoon politikon’ argument 
omitted from Leviathan? Why was Hobbes so careful to make a 
distinction between war and battle, and what does the fact imply that 
even in the civil state people go around armed and lock their doors ? 
Why does he insist that ‘ covenants without the sword are but words’ ? 
Does the limitation of sovereignty — not by a balance of power, but 


12 The foremost German Hobbes-scholar, F. Toennies, stressed i ie ji 

L : ‘ n r : 5 s that this ‘is 
then either aristocratic (elite) or democratic. He also showed how in ap see a 
attempt is made to base on & mandate not only the (political) commonwealth by 
institution, but also the (patriarchal) commonwealth hased on force, cp. ch, 20. This 
lat bad at eee have been used to please Cromwell’s dictatorship, but it should be 

F ] } _ 7 y x 

io oie o obbes maintained it much later in the ‘ Dialogue of the Common Laws of 
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as Hobbes put it in De Cive : ‘Vellum quidem ego non modo reges, 
sed etiam coetus illos qui sunt cum imperio summo, velle temperare 
sibi a maleficio, cogitantesque de officiis suis intra legum naturalium 
et divinarum limites se ipsos continere’ 18 — still apply ? Can this 
limitation be reconciled with the mandate theorem? What is the 
extent and guarantee of the liberties of the subjects (ch. 21) ? And 
finally, what is to be learned from the suggested application of the 
fundamental formula to international affairs ? 


One last point, however, should be made here.14 When the late 
Lord Keynes retired from the editorship of the Economic Journal, 
R. F. Harrod tells in his biography that the Royal Economic Society 
marked the occasion by a dinner at which Keynes gave the toast to 
the economists — ‘to the economists (he said) who are the trustees, 
not of civilization, but of the possibility of civilization’. Political 
scientists are (whatever they may think of themselves in their more 
ambitious moments) in a similar sense the trustees not of civilization, 
but of the possibility of civilization. It folows that an economic or 
political theory that in effect removes the possibility of civilization is 
ruled out. What about Hobbes? Was his political philosophy 
pernicious (to borrow Clarendon’s term) to the possibility of 
civilization ? 

The very name of Leviathan seems to argue against the 
trusteeship idea — remember the monster pictured on the title page 
of the first edition that swallows up all men and all their trades and 
arts and occupations and all their lands and cities. That clearly is an 
allegory, and cannot be taken at its face value. One is reminded of 
Kant’s famous draft of a United Nations charter published in 1790 
which he entitled To Perpetual Peace. Kant in his preface traced this 
title to an inscription on the entrance of an old Dutch cemetery. 


13 ‘Truly, for my part, I wish that not only kings, but all other persons endued with 
supreme authority, would so temper themselves as to commit no wrong, and ony 
minding their charges, contain themselves within the limits of the natural and divine 


laws.’ 


14 This point I would continue to defend, at least to urge its consideration, despite 
comment of which I learned only after the above had been written. It appears to 
have been one of Hyde’s general assumptions’ (remarks Wormald : Clarendon ’, 
Cambridge 1951, p. 275-6) ‘that the advance of the arts and the sciences was closely 
connected with the security of property . . . from the depredations of government. 
This was a point which he urged against Hobbes, whose absolutist doctrine of politics 
appeared to him to threaten that security.” 


Impressions of a Visitor 


The Soviet Union To-day 


by H. WINSTON RHODES 


I am well aware that a few weeks in the Soviet Union does not 
qualify me to pose as an authority on social organisation or political 
development within that country, particularly when in the time 
available my special interests led me to the problems of literary 
craftsmanship under Socialism and an attempt to gain some insight 
into the relationship which exists between the writer and his audience. 
Even when’ think of extensive reading over a considerable number 
of years which might seem to have been an adequate preparation for 
the new type of society in which I found myself, the chief result of a 
short stay was that I came away filled with humility, and painfully 
conscious of the vast amount I had yet to Jearn, and could never 
learn from books. 


Nevertheless, although I spent as much time as possible in 
obtaining glimpses of the educational system, in discussions with 
writers in Russia and in Georgia, and in gathering information on the 
new cultural environment which is already taken for granted in the 
Soviet Union, it was impossible not to come away with definite 
impressions concerning the preoccupations of the Soviet people, and 
of their attitudes to the problems of contemporary life and inter- 
national affairs. It was impossible not to feel that for an all too brief 
space of time one had been drawn into a very different rhythm of 
life, where instead of the social chaos and personal bewilderment with 
which one had been surrounded in countries further to the west, 
there was a consciousness of aim and a human enthusiasm which was 
as infectious as it was wide-spread. 


In too many places I had felt how difficult it was to get into 
touch with the ordinary people. In the Soviet Union I discovered 
that their participation in every form of activity, administrative and 
organisational, professional and technical, educational and cultural, 
together with their frank assumption of equality with cne another and 
their willingness to talk and discuss, made it much more possible than 
in many countries to obtain an idea of their attitudes, of what they 
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thought of the social system which they had helped to build, of what 
were their major preoccupations, and how they envisaged the future. 


I came away feeling that I had caught a glimpse of that future, 
however it may be modified by the growth of knowledge, the 
experience of other developing societies, and the expansion of human 
tolerance ; and I came away with regret, because there was so much 
to learn, so many problems to discuss, so much that required detailed 
and careful examination in order to discover the reasons for the 
well-being of the Soviet people, for the extraordinary recovery that 
had taken place so soon after the war, for the confidence they had in 
the future, and for their sincere belief that their country was the most 
democratic in the world owing to the fact that they had worked 
upwards from grassroots democracy. 


Nevertheless it must be admitted that in certain ways the Soviet 
Union presents tremendous difficulties to the visitor, whether or not 
he regards himself as a trained investigator. However dispassionately 
we may have tried to survey the international scene few of us have 
managed to remain unaffected by the continual barrage of horror 
stories and revelations about the Soviet Union ; and trom the moment 
one crosses the frontier, indeed, well before that stage has been 
reached, it is necessary to go through a process of re-education as 
one learns from personal experience how desperately far from the 
truth, how misinformed. and ludicrously out-of-date, are the vast 
majority of articles and comments that appear in Western newspapers 
and even more respectable journals. It is hard enough to learn ;_ but 
it is even harder to unlearn ; and in the continual readjustments that 
must be made there is a danger that one may lose all critical sense 
and attempt to counter obvious lies by a series of half-truths. It is 
not easy to tell what one thinks is the truth to people who are unaware 
of the way in which their attitudes have been affected by the continual 
propaganda to which they have been exposed. 

The obstacles to true understanding and correct appraisal arc 
increased many times not only by the obvious fact that the Soviet 
political and social system is very different from anything the average 
visitor has experienced, but by the fact, seldom so fully realised, that 
the values, the thinking. the social and private incentives of the 
people have undergone tremendous modification during the past 
thirty-five years, so much so that I am convinced that most of the 
books written prior to the war are completely out-of-date. If anyone 
should have the opportunity as I have had of trying to explain to a 
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group of collective farmers in Georgia the way in which an average 
New Zealand farmer thinks about the problems of food production 
and agricultural organisation, that person would realise how a political 
and social system of a new type can change human nature. 


So many things are now taken for granted in both small and 
large communities throughout the Union, and the people are so 
concerned with the immediate problems and future possibilities, with 
the latest development, and the most recent decision to advance a 
stage further in the progress to Communism, that it is sometimes 
necessary to be both obstinate and persistent if one wishes to examine 
achievements of the past which have laid the basis for present and 
future change. This does not mean, of course, that progress has been 
automatic and without setbacks and failures; but it does mean, I 
think, that whereas for example in the ‘thirties the problems of 
collectivisation were insufficiently grasped, and in the ’twenties the 
resistance to the creche system was by no means negligible, today 
these are a normal and valued part of Soviet life; and where there 
are deficiencies and failures these can be corrected and overcome by 
the normal process of publicity and criticism. Nevertheless it takes 
the visitor a little while to sense the perspectives of the Soviet people, 
particularly of the Soviet young people, and he is apt to find that 
there is so much new in what the Russian regards as old that he 
is continually lagging behind, and is in danger of remaining an 
anachronism when he intended to be an investigator. 


Another serious obstacle to the proper understanding without 
which all inquiry is useless is that one is faced with a combination of 
two traditions, both of them unfamiliar. Not only is there the Russian 
tradition which has its importance in such widely different spheres of 
activity as family habits, collective farming, education, and painting, 
but there is also the developing Soviet tradition based on Marxism- 
Leninism. To illustrate what I mean let me refer to the topic of 
literary criticism. It is difficult, I believe, to appreciate fully the aims 
of Soviet writers and the criticism of their work by their readers unless 
one knows something not only of the great nineteenth century Russian 
critics, but also of the developing Soviet criticism from Maxim Gorky 
onwards. Even with this knowledge the aims of writers and the 
comments of their readers would not be adequately comprehended 
unless one were able to take part in the innumerable artist-audience 
discussions, the correspondenve in newspapers and journals, and the 
criticism in factory and farm. If this is true, as I believe it is, then 
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in every other aspect of Soviet life it is also necessary to take into 
account the intermingling of two traditions and the day-to-day practice 
and criticism of the people. 

It is these difficulties which I have mentioned without much 
elaboration, and not any lack of clarity or any inconsistency in 
Soviet foreign policy or social organisation, which constitute what is 
sometimes called the Russian Enigma or the Riddle of the Kremlin ; 
but there was nothing enigmatic or puzzling about the many 
conversations I had with writers and teachers, with factory workers 
and collective farmers, with English speaking Russians and Georgians, 
and with numbers of people drawn from different trades and 
professions. 

During these conversations I could not help receiving certain 
lasting impressions which were confirmed not only by the exciting 
and vigorous life which was evident wherever I went, but also by 
comparing notes with English men and women who had lived for 
longer periods in Moscow or elsewhere in the Soviet Union. It was 
apparent that Soviet men and women were not affected by so many 
of the problems which have become an unhappy commonplace in 
much of the Western world. Their political thinking was in no way 
determined by the fear of unemployment or trade recession or by the 
various social insecurities which are deeply influencing millions in 
Fran.y and Italy. They knew and understood the benefits derived 
from and the achievements produced by a planned economy. They 
knew that their money bought more in quantity and in variety of 
goods than it did a year ago, and that in all probability it would buy 
still more a year hence. Even when voicing criticism they seemed 
conscious of the fact that they were advancing steadily to better 
conditions of life for each and everybody. No one was wasting time 
and creative energy in the fruitless employment of trying to stimulate 
a demand for unwanted goods. Political and social attitudes were 
not being created by fluctuations in market price, by rises in the 
prices of raw materials, by increased taxation, or by electoral bribes 
to a section of the community. There was no evidence anywhere that 
military appropriations were affecting the standard of living of the 
people. On the contrary, the shops were receiving more and more 
consumable goods and the people were receiving increased benefits. 
in lower prices. 

lt was not surprising therefore that the apathy, the bewilderment, 
the anxiety, and the social chaos, together with the intensification 
of the class struggle, to all of which I had become accustomed in 
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Italy or in Austria, had no parallel in the attitudes of the Soviet 
people. Their minds were filled with very different matters. First and 
foremost they were preoccupied with the problems of well-planned 
reconstruction. The scars of war and of foreign occupation were 
everywhere apparent, and had left their terrible marks on the human 
bodies of adults and children alike, as well as on the devastated 
landscape and on the villages and cities, the schools, hospitals and 
living quarters created by man. What was so fascinating and so new 
to me after much wandering through war-torn Europe was not so 
much the extent and the speed of the recovery, spectacular and 
breath-taking though this is to anyone who has visited Stalingrad or 
any of the great cities of Western Russia or the Ukraine, but the way 
in which political and social attitudes are revealed by the thorough 
and detailed knowledge of the planning and the progress of the plans 
shown by every person with whom one talks. Again and again I was 
forced to the conclusion that it would be difficult to find anywhere 
a people better informed about what was happening in their own 
country and why it was happening, or a people more conscious of 
their own active participation in all plans and developments. 


This widespread knowledge was not merely the result of skilful 
education and of informative articles in newspapers and magazines. 
It was not merely the result of vivid reporting and radio programmes, 
and films, stories and plays based on themes of construction. It was 
also the result of a social system which regards the plan as a 
democratic form of self-expression in which not only the experts play 
their valuable part, but also every man and woman in factory or farm 
learns through meetings, frank discussion, and free and open criticism 
all the details and implications of the plan which affects his own 
enterprise or plant, how to contribute to its fulfilment, and how to 
revise and amend it. [t is this feature of Soviet planning which is so 
rarely understood, and of which so little notice is taken in the Western 
press ; and yet it provides the key to a proper comprehension of the 
new forms of democracy which are developing in the East. It is this 
that makes a visit to a factory or farm such a memorable experience, 
and it is this that explains so much of the literature that is being 
produced in the Soviet Union. 


Every child knows the excitement of a plan, and every child can 
gain added excitement by watching that plan being fulfilled through 
his own exertions. It is one of the great achievements of the Soviet 
svstem that it has used this common and familiar experience as an 
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essential and vitalising force in social and_ political organisation. 
As was manifest in the schools and in the children’s theatre, the Soviet 
child derives much of his or her excitement from the enthusiasm 
created through planning for the future as well as for the present. 
No better substitute could be suggested for the excitement that is 
derived in other places from the unrealised dreams of adolescents 
and the adventures of gangsters. 


In the Soviet Union today it is not only the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas, the rebuilding of villages and cities, that claims the 
attention of the Soviet people. Much of this has already been 
performed ; and the plans for reconstruction, as with the city of 
Stalingrad on the banks of the Volga, have been expanded to include 
the creation of buildings and community services which were unknown 
before the war. The Soviet people have far greater vistas before 
them than a mere return to pre-war normality. They are literally 
engaged in planning to reconstruct the whole vast country. 


It is necessary to move among Soviet men and women themselves 
in order to realise fully what this means in terms of social incentive 
and political stability. Rivers that flow north to Arctic waters will 
be made to flow south. They will irrigate deserts. Trees and crops 
will flourish where before there was nothing but sand and aridity. 
The climate will change over huge areas. Nothing must be forgotten. 
The fishery experts are busy; the geologists are busy, the con- 
structional engineers are busy. Hills will be removed ; lakes and seas 
will appear ; new cities will be built. The people bubble over with 
excitement, just as they bubbled over the plans of the new Moscow 
which is being carried to its completion, just as they bubbled over 
the building of the new University on Lenin’s Hill. They were 
fascinated by the thought that man could conquer and mould his 
environment. They talked about these schemes as I remember a 
casual acquaintance sitting on the banks of the Volga telling me 
about the changes that were taking place in Stalingrad, and of the 
tree-planting projects, much of which I had already seen for myself. 


This intense interest and participation in the development of the 
country is what gives to the Soviet people that extraordinary air of 
self-fulfilment which at the present time it is difficult to experience 
in the west of Europe. There, people are oppressed by fears, and 
engaged in a continual struggle to maintain even the poor standard 
of living to which they have been accustomed. In the Soviet Union, 
although there is still so much to he done, conditions have improved 
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so enormously in comparison with the pre-war or the war years that 
time and energy can be spent in making dreams come true. It was 
almost possible to imagine that there was no such thing as inter- 
national tension, no terrible threat of insecurity in other parts of the 
world, nothing but plans for social reconstruction and the changing 
of the physical environment for the benefit of man. It was in truth 
a glimpse of the possible future. 


And yet, of course, in spite of this stimulating atmosphere of 
what surely should be normality for all humankind, there is, not 
behind it, but with it, an intense interest in Peace. I had only to talk 
for a few minutes with anybody and the subject of peace and the 
development of the Peace Campaign was soon introduced. Meetings 
were being held in every factory and farm. Millions of signatures 
were being obtained for the Peace Petition and wide publicity was 
being given to the speeches and comments of scores of ordinary 
people. In other places in Europe people had talked anxiously about 
war and the possibility of war ; the newspapers were filled with scare 
stories. Here they talked about peace, and war propaganda was 
forbidden by law. There was no sign of the hysteria that had caught 
sO many countries in its grip. 

It was not, however, the absence of any obvious preparations for 
war that impressed me, not the increasing quantities of consumable 
goods in the shops which implied so much in terms of a balanced 
economy, but the positive education for peace that was taking place. 
This was apparent in the schools as it was apparent in the conversation 
und comments of the people with whom I talked. Above all it was 
apparent in the tremendous construction works that had caught the 
imagination of the people and had filled their minds with ideas of the 
victories that could be achieved against nature, victories that were 
made possible by peace. The more I have thought about these 
attitudes of the Soviet people revealed in their daily work and 
conversation, the more I have been forced to the conclusion that the 
political and social implications in terms of the Soviet State are of 


much greater importance than the effect these attitudes have on the 
visitor from abroad. 


Again and again I came across visiting delegations from the 
Peoples Democracies of Eastern Europe, peasants and workers from 
Poland, from Rumania and from other countries; and it was clear 
from the comments made that the Soviet people were well acquainted 
with developments in those places. and were watching their progress 
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with intense interest; but on no occasion was there any hint of a 
suggestion that the Russians wished to expand their territories or 
regarded themselves as a superior race. My sojourn in Soviet 
Georgia likewise convinced me that the relations between Georgians 
and Russians were the relations between two friendly peoples in a 
multi-national State. The foundation of their political thinking was, 
of course, Marxism-Leninism, a compulsory course for university 
degrees ; and I formed the opinion that the level of political maturity 
was very high indeed, which is another factor of vital importance in 
connection with social organisation. It was sometimes disconcerting 
to find that even in conversation a Russian or a Georgian would expect 
some attempt at a thorough analysis of the issues involved in the 
topic under discussion, and would not be content with the mixture of 
unverified fact and personal prejudice which so often passes for 
political opinion. My visits to schools helped to show me that the 
background knowledge of political and social trends in other ccuntries 
was of such a nature that I believe it would not be easy to find many 
adults who were unaware of the major economic problems and 
political struggles of peoples very far from their borders. 


Nevertheless I do not want to leave the impression that I found 
the Soviet people dour and immersed in the complicated details of 
planning and construction or that they are so politicised that they are 
incapable of enjoying life. I have completely failed to express my 
meaning if I have not managed to communicate the fact that in the 
Soviet Union excitement and fun can be and are derived from the 
planning and construction, and that criticism of oneself and of each 
other is very much alive. I found little sign that planning had 
become an end in itself. The end was the richer life that it could 
produce for all. Those who wish to obtain a clearer picture of the 
social and political life of the Soviet people than I can possibly give 
would do well to spend a little time reading the short stories and 
novels of contemporary Soviet writers instead of devoting their whole 
attention to ‘ authoritative’ articles, for in these books that are being 
published in such quantities there can be found many indications not 
only of the kind of richer life for which the people are working, but 
also of the moral basis of the Soviet political and social structure, 
of the failures and successes, and of the very human problems that 


have to be solved.. 
While I was in Moscow sittings of the Supreme Soviet were 


taking place. I had no opportunity to watch an election in progress. 
2° : 
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I had no opportunity to obtain much first-hand information on the 
administrative details or the organisational procedure of great Soviet 
institutions, or of examining Soviet political life at the governmental 
level. What was so interesting, however, was that everything seemed 
to be conducted in such a way that people knew what was happening 
hecause it was happening in public. There was none of the scarcely 
concealed contempt for the politician which is so widespread in most 
countries. There was none of the cynical disillusion about paper 
schemes, because theory was being translated into practice, and plans 
became reality in a surprisingly short space of time. Whatever foreign 
commentators have said about the Soviet political system, I could 
understand why it was that the Soviet people believe that their 
society is a most advanced form of democracy. They participated in 
everything; their criticism was listened to, and had effect; the 
humblest person in a factory was regarded as a human being with 
rights and privileges as well as responsibilities, and above all with 
a mind that could possbily contribute something of value to the 
running of the enterprise. There was a grassroots democracy which 
was stimulating and exciting; and although I asked many searching 
questions related to the attitude of people towards Stalin, I never 
once detected anything approaching the attitude to a dictator. There 
was love and reverence ; but there was nothing resembling fear or 
reticence. They admired his power of analysis, and his capacity for 
clarifying the essentials of any political problem. They were thankful 
for his leadership, and, as one man expressed it, they felt it was a 
‘fortunate historical accident’ that he had been with them through 
all their revolutionary history. Again and again I could not help 
thinking that the ordinary demagogue would soon find himself cold- 
shouldered in the Soviet Union. The people had become accustomed 
to the searching examination of plans and projects, of economic 
principles and social trends, and were willing and able to take their 
own part in all discussion and criticism. 

This has been made possible through the years by the educational 
fervour that was so apparent wherever I went. It is difficult for 
Westerners to believe that the Soviet citizen of today is so vastly 
different from the ignorant and oppressed moujik of newspaper 
articles. In our communities the intellectual is often regarded with 
a respect that is mingled with scorn. This is not true of the Soviet 
intellectual. In our communities the word ‘ culture’ is one from which 
most of us are inclined to shy. In the Soviet Union the word is full 
of rich and popular meaning. The people have taken to education 
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im a way which has no parallel with us. It is not merely a means to 
an end, a necessary preparation for a career. It is life itself. This is, 
of course, a theme on which I could elaborate, as it touches on the 
subject on which I was most interested during my stay ; but what is 
important to notice is that the richer life of which the Soviet people 
continually speak means more and more opportunities to expand in 
cultural pursuits. It means theatres, books, paintings, scientific inquiry, 
the development of all man’s creative gifts. And this is why so many 
people of repute in the cultural spheres are elected as deputies to the 
Soviets, for the Soviet electoral system is so devised that once again 
the mere demagogue has little chance. The people who become 
deputies are the people who have won the respect and admiration 
of the electorate because they have proved themselves as leaders 
in the community whether through their intellectual attainments or 
through their organising abilities and skills. They are close to the 
people and have their confidence. 


My brief stay convinced me of this at least, that before passing 
judgement on Soviet political institutions, before any pretence is 
made that understanding has been reached with regard to the social 
organisation of the Soviet State, it is necessary to sense the grassroots 
democracy which means so much to the Soviet people. Anything 
more completely different from what people usually mean when they 
use the word ‘totalitarian’ I cannot well imagine. 


A Growing Political Problem 


Old People 
in the Modern State 


by D. C. MARSH 


IN THE twentieth century there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of older members of the population and in most countries 
the proportion of older persons in the population as a whole has 
gradually been increasing. The problems resulting from this shift 
in the age distribution of the population are particularly acute in those 
countries which are generally considered to have a * Welfare State’ 
and therefore it is worth while examining the situation in such 
countries as New Zealand and Great Britain. 


It is significant that there is no clearly defined age at which a 
person can be said to be old. In the late nineteenth century it became 
necessary in New Zealand to establish a legally accepted margin of 
old age because of the introduction of Old Age Pensions in 1898, and 
in Great Britain a legally accepted margin became necessary by the 
Old Age Pensions Act of 1908. In New Zealand 65 years of age was 
considered to be the age at which one might qualify for a pension 
specifically provided for old persons, but in Great Britain 70 years 
of age was taken to be the appropriate line of demarcation. Later 
legislative provisions have resulted in the legally accepted margins of 
old age being lowered and the position now is that in New Zealand 
one may qualify for an age benefit at the age of 60, in Britain a man 
may qualify for a retirement pension at age 65 and a woman at 60. 
The fact that these legal age margins are in force for statutory 
financial benefits does not of course mean that the gencral attitude 
of society as a whole is that persons are old once they reach these 
age limits. There are a variety of reasons for the choice of 60 or 65 
years as the appropriate age at which retirement pensions should be 
paid but it is doubtful whether the full implications of the choice 
have been seriously considered. Since in New Zealand most people 
wait until they are nearly 65 before applying for age benefit whilst 
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in Britain 65 is the lower limit for men, it may be convenient to 
accept 65 years as the point of entry into that group of the population 
in both countries which we call ‘aged’. 


The changes in the proportion of old people (65 plus) in the 


population of both countries over the past 60 years, as shown in the 
following table, are quite striking :— 


GREAT BRITAIN NEW ZEALAND 
1891 4.8% 2.3% 
1921 6.0% 4.9% 
1949 10.6% 9.3% 


(The European population only is considered in the case of New 
Zealand because the proportion of older persons among the Maori 
people is remarkably low and is not likely to increase in the near 
future). It can be seen from this table that the proportion of old 
people in the population has increased greatly and it is important to 
note that given the present rate of change in the population as a 
whole. the proportion of old people is likely to continue to increase. 


The numbers and the proportion of old people in the population 
as a whole are among the very few facts which are available 
concerning old people in the modern State. There is no clearly defined 
policy as to the part which old people are expected to play nor 
indeed do we know a great deal about the part which old people 
themselves expect to play in society. In the past when the proportion 
of old people was small, when there were few occupations which 
made provision for retirement at a certain age, when the relatively few 
aged were either looked upon as wise because of their years of 
experience, or cared for in almshouses, the aged did not constitute 
a special group. It was not until the late nineteenth century in New 
Zealand and Great Britain that the serious problem of pauperism 
associated with old age began to arouse the social conscience and call 
for special action by the State. But State policy has, in the main, 
been restricted to the provision of financial assistance and (to a lesser 
degree) of residential accommodation. 

The development of State action in the case of the other two 
major groups in the population — the children and those of working 
age — is in striking contrast to that which has been directed to old 
people. For children the State in both countries has provided 
an elaborate system of education, of child welfare, of children’s 
allowances, and has in effect completely altered the attitude of society 
as 2 whole towards its youngest group of members. The biggest 
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group of persons in the population — those of working age — has been 
the subject of a vast amount of legislative action, the whole field of 
industrial relations and the range and type of working activity have 
been changed so vastly that the attitude of society to, and the position 
of, persons of working age is completely different from what it was 
60 years ago. But the State and society as a whole have in the main 
virtually ignored until comparatively recently the problems which are 
bound to arise from the increase in the number of old people and 
the fact that old people are becoming a significant group in the 
population. 


Since the end of the recent war, the problems of the aged have 
occupied a place of importance among the vast array of social 
problems requiring attention in the period of reconstruction. Yet no 
clear policy in respect of old people has appeared in either country. 
In Britain the new scheme of national assistance has placed the 
responsibility for financial assistance upon the National Assistance 
Board, and the welfare of the aged has become the responsibility of 
the local authorities. In New Zealand responsibility for financial 
assistance rests with the Social Security Department (which has this 
year been given additional funds to help necessitous cases — though 
no principles have been defined) ; the physical welfare of the aged 
is apparently the concern of the Health Department and, in the four 
main cities, of Welfare Committees sponsored by the local authority. 
Voluntary organisations in both countries are still expected to play a 
major part in providing welfare services and may qualify for financial 
support from the Government in special cases. The recognition of 
the need for, and the encouragement of, co-operation between 
Statutory and Voluntary bodies in providing special services for old 
people is perhaps the most important change which has appeared in 
Government policy in both countries. 


It is too early yet to judge the effectiveness of the attempts which 
are being made to deal with the situation arising out of the increase 
in the number of old people in the population, but it would appear 
that most of the suggestions which have been made and most of the 
plans which have been put into operation are essentially palliatives 
and not remedies for dealing with the problem as a whole. They are 
nevertheless expensive palliatives and what is more important, given 
present conditions of retirement the burden of providing funds to 
finance these schemes is likely to become more onerous in future. 
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In New Zealand at the present time, approximately 50% of the 
total amount spent in cash benefits under the Social Security Act is 
devoted to age benefit and universal superannuation. Between 1940 
and 1951 the expenditure on cash benefits in respect of old age has 
increased 300%. The total sum spent on providing specifically for 
old age by Statutory and Voluntary bodies is difficult to estimate 
accurately, but it would probably be reasonable to assume that not 
less than 4% of the national income is now required in New Zealand. 
In Great Britain, over 60% of the total expenditure on benefits under 
the National Insurance scheine is in respect of retirement benefits and 
probably something like S0% of the money paid out in national 
assistance is devoted to the aged. It would probably be safe to 
assume that in Great Britain at least 3% of the national income is 
required for the purpose of making financial and other provisions 
for the aged. 

The proportion of the national income which has to be set aside 
for the aged is not in itself very large in any one year, but it must 
be remembered that these necessarily very approximate estimates refer 
only to the aged who are receiving direct assistance from Statutory 
and Voluntary bodies and in no way represent the amounts which 
have to be taken out of the national income for the aged group as a 
whole. In general old people add very little to the national income 
in their retirement period though of course they will have contributed 
a great deal during their working years. Where therefore retirement 
pensions are based on insurance principles the burden of financial 
support in old age can be foreseen and planned. In Great Britain 
the national insurance scheme is to some extent based on insurance 
but since the proportion of old people in the community is steadily 
increasing, it is very doubtful if retirement pensions in the next 20 
years will have been covered by contributions from the recipients. The 
Social Security scheme in New Zealand is not based on principles of 
insurance and therefore the burden of age benefits is, in the main, 
met out of current contributions. While the national income (in 
money terms only) is steadily increasing in both countries, it is quite 
practicable to devote a reasonable proportion to old people, but 
any fall in national income or any drain on public funds in any 
year is liable to create difficulties in the ability to pay retirement 
pensions. In any case the spiral of constantly rising prices is already 
seriously affecting the real value of the monetary benefits in both 
countries. One wonders therefore whether even the elaborate schemes 
of retirement pensions, national assistance, age benefits, universal 
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superannuation and emergency assistance are capable of meeting 
satisfactorily even the financial problems of old people. 


The economic implications of a gradually increasing proportion 
of old people in the population have not as yet been fully considered 
in the modern State. It is obvious that retirement schemes of all 
kinds result in a diminution of the total labour force and if therefore 
(as in fact happens now) most people leave employment at 60 or 65 
years of age then a smaller working age group of the population has 
to produce sufficient for themselves, the children and a larger group 
of old people. In recent years the need to produce more in order to 
maintain or raise standards of living has-been made abundantly clear, 
yet whilst Governments have on the one hand been preaching the 
doctrine of more production they have on the other hand been 
encouraging able bodied persons to retire from employment. At the 
same time medical authorities have been producing evidence which 
shows clearly that retirement from employment at age 60 or 65 is 
quite unnecessary in many cases and may indeed be harmful in that 
the sharp transition from full time work to no work at all often results 
in a rapid deterioration of physical health. 


The Governments in New Zealand and Great Britain have 
recognised the dangers of reducing the labour force unnecessarily and 
have therefore offered very slight inducements to defer retirement : 
in Britain a person who defers making application for a retirement 
pension for five years becomes entitled to a larger retirement pension, 
in New Zealand an age beneficiary who defers his application may, 
on attaining age sixty-five, have his allowable income increased. The 
added inducement to defer retirement in both cases is however so 
small that it is doubtful if it will prove very effective. 


There is, it seems, a conflict between a desire to make suitable 
provision for old age on the one hand and the reality of ensuring that 
it is possible to make adequate provision on the other. There is 
continual reference in both countries to a serious shortage of labour 
vet public policy in respect of retirement continues to aggravate the 
situation. Obviously not all persons over 65 are fit for and capable 
of full ime work but clearly, if the medical authorities are right, 
elasticity in retirement provisions might help to overcome the shortage 
of labour. It appears, however, that in the main the constant 
propaganda over the years for bigger and better old age pensions at 
an earlier age has had the effect of making people less eager to 
continue working beyond the legally accepted margins of old age. 
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Furthermore there has been very little conscious effort at creating 
what Lord Amulree calls ‘ an intelligent understanding of the problems 
involved in a change of occupation with advancing years’ so as to 
‘increase the attractiveness of employment’ for old people. There 
are tremendous possibilities in developing a system of change-over 
of jobs at 65 rather than a system of retirement at 65, possibilities 
which would improve the health, welfare and happiness of old people 
by giving them a continued part to play in society and at the same 
time contribute to a solution of our economic problems. 


It is becoming apparent that both in New Zealand and Great 
Britain a new approach to the problem of the aged and their place in 
society is required. The Economic Survey for 1951 in Great Britain 
mentions that the manpower problems can be eased if something is 
“done to encourage more people to go to work” and suggests that 
“special arrangements can be made to retain the services of the 
elderly and disabled’. The Economic Survey of New Zealand for 
1939-51 recognises that the increasing proportion of old people eligible 
for retirement benefits has seriously depleted the available labour 
force and the estimate is made that “had the social security system 
not been extended the labour force now would be about 40,000 larger 
than it is in fact’. But can the Government in either country do 
much to counteract the tradition which has become established that 
on reaching a certain age one must retire? As employers of labour 
themselves (indeed in New Zealand as the biggest employer of 
labour) the Governments have rigid schemes of retirement which have 
tended to create in people’s minds an attitude towards compulsory 
retirement after so many years’ service or at a specified ~Ze which it 
would be difficult to change. As the initiators of legislicion dealing 
with age benefits of different kinds they have in many ways made 
old people into a special group. It would be politically extremely 
difficult for any party in office to try to change what has now become 
the accepted policy in respect of the aged. The two major political 
parties in both countries are now firmly committed to maintaining — 
and at election times they even offer to improve — the existing schemes 
for old people. Since old people now constitute an important group 
in the electorate (in both countries persons 65 and over represent 
approximately 15% of the total possible votes) any party which 
suggested for example raising the age limit for retirement pensions 
or otherwise altering what is now accepted as policy for the aged, 
would probably have great difficulty in winning an election. 
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It is unfortunate that provision for the aged had to become a 
political issue. In the 1890’s there was undoubtedly a strong case for 
political action in respect of the aged, but the position of old people 
in 1951 is vastly different from what it was in the 1890’s or even 
in the 1930’s. The rapid development of medical science, the 
improved conditions of work, the re-distribution of income, the greater 
expectation of life and a myriad other factors have completely altered 
living conditions for most aged people in Britain and New Zealand 
today as compared with 60 years ago. But in the main we are still 
looking at the problems of the aged today as we did in 1890 and 
there is a less clear conception of the way in which the aged should 
be cared for and of the part they should play in society than there 
was then. Modification of pension schemes, the building of old 
people’s homes and the like cannot possibly solve all the problems of 
old people in the modern State; what is required is a clearer 
understanding of the needs of the aged, of their capacities, of their 
responsibilities in society, and of the problems which ageing brings, 
so that old people may know old age does not necessarily mean 
segregation from the rest of the community nor does it necessarily 
mean that they cannot (as Lord Amulree says) “take their share in 
the responsibilities and in the enjoyment of the privileges which are 
an essential feature of remaining an active member of the community ’. 


Thoughts on New Zealand's Social History 


Victorian Heritage 


by J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


This article has been adapted from the last of a series of talks broadcast 
under the general title of ‘Victorian Heritage’ by the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service last year. The talk was designed to summarise 
the series, but to save space, and not form any Jack of feeling of 
obligation to the other speakers, allusions to them by name, and to the 
points they made, have been deleted. We are indebted to the N.Z.B.S. 
for permission to revise and reproduce the script. —Editor. 


Ln A recent series of broadcast talks a number of distinguished people, 
dealing with subjects on which they are experts, defined various 
clements in the Victorian heritage of New Zealand and estimated their 
influence on our life. They dealt with practically everything — 
ignoring, it is true, some very important gifts from the past, like Rugby 
football and horse-racing, and one or two less important things, like 
music and our partiality for travelling evangelists, but discussing 
romanticism and religion, and William Pember Reeves, and school- 
masters, and sex, and painting in water colours, and alcohol, and 
illusions, and reality, and so on. It is significant, I think, that this 
great heap of everything falls on us all at once and all together. Our 
heritage is not just a number of separate articles to be put up on a 
Victorian mantelshelf, a Toby mug and a tin tea caddy and a picture 
of the Prince Consort; but a system of relationships, a system of 
morality not in the narrow sense, but in the very widest sense; a 
system of mores, of habits and ways of thinking and assumptions and 
institutions that cover the whole of life. It is, if you like, British 
civilisation. But it is more than that, it is western civilisation. 


When I[ was considering this subject I dipped into a favourite 
author of mine, G. M. Young — he too, curiously enough, had been 
broadcasting about Victorianism. “You know how hotly’, says Mr. 
Young —“ You know how hotly our Victorian moralists and satirists 
inveigh against the shortcomings of women’s education, the silliness 
and shallowness of the boarding-school. the time wasted on trivial 
accomplishments. Which of them wrote this pussage ?’ And he 
quotes: ‘She had been brought up in one of the most exclusive 
establishments, where three objects are regarded as of the highest 
importance. First comes French, then the piano. that she shall be able 
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to amuse and soothe her husband, and lastly a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of household economy in its highest and most 
aesthetic sense, including the art of knitting purses.’ “Is it Thackeray ’, 
asks Mr. Young, ‘or Dickens or George Eliot ? It is none of them. 
It is not English. It comes from Gogol’s Dead Souls, I suppose the 
most intensely Russian book ever written.’ And he talks of a European 
pattern. He is right, of course; those delightful and supremely 
effortless snobs whose letters we have been reading lately, Lady 
Barker and Mrs. Godley, are European as well as English gentle- 
women. So if some of us sometimes feel dissatisfied with life in New 
Zealand, don’t let us blame it all on the British Isles; don't let us 
hold Victoria, or Victoria and Albert, or even Victoria and Albert and 
Mr. Gladstone and Alfred Lord Tennyson, criminally responsible. 
The British Isles were themselves in a state of unrest and change, 
of tremendously rapid development; New Zealand was, speaking 
mathematically, a function of that development. New Zealand, of 
course, speaking geographically, had to be there; its soil, its bush, 
its rivers and harbours, its Maori people with all their history and 
social relations, all formed part of the — what shall I call it ?—the 
Polynesian ingredient of British historical change. But the British 
change, the British development, British anxieties and confidence, 
material prosperity and financial panics, the British passions for 
respectability and for an easy ten per cent. return on investment, were 
the moving forces. How typical of so very much is that dishonest 
and disastrous institution, the New Zealand Company! We are faced, 
when we consider New Zealand’s Victorian heritage, with something 
very formidable, looming very large; an expanding economy, the 
tremendous and complicated British version of western capitalist 
civilisation. If we are going to get New Zealand’s art and education 
and literature and all that in their perspective and relations then we 
have to see how that expanding capitalist civilisation was affecting the 
rest of the world, in New South Wales and Western Australia and 
South Africa and California and Wisconsin. We are all examples, 
brought into currency at about the same time, of — not just imperialism 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but cultural imperialism. 


You will remember Samuel Butler, a sheepfarming settler in 
Canterbury in the ’sixties, and his Psalm of Montreal. He found a 
plaster cast of the Discobolus banished to a lumber-room in the 
Montreal Museum of Natural History, and he uttered the famous cry 
‘O God! O Montreal!’ The custodian told him, 
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‘The Discobolus is put here because he is vulgar — 

He has neither vest nor pants with which to cover his limbs ; 
I, Sir, am a person of most respectable connections — 

My brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr. Spurgeon.’ 


Well, Samuel Butler might equally well have cried ‘O God! O 
Wellington ! — or Auckland, or Christchurch, or Dunedin. Now note 
the similarity between all the nineteenth-century colonial cultures ; 
and note that both Samuel Butler the satirist and Mr., Spurgeon the 
exceedingly eminent Nonconformist preacher were Victorians. Note 
also the peculiar aura of Victorian respectability, already very vivid 
to Samuel Butler, that clings to the word ‘haberdasher’. Like 
Montreal, we became outlying provinces of a great cultural empire. 

Culture in a cultural province has difficulty in keeping up with 
culture in a cultural metropolis. Our little province has always had 
difficulty in keeping up. It is true that a number of our early settlers 
were educated — even cultivated — men: it is also true, I think, that 
the supply did not keep up. The attractions so vividly painted by the 
New Zealand Company simply were not here. New Zealand was a 
frontier, and cultivated ladies and gentlemen do not ordinarily seek 
life on a trontier. The parallel with the frontier region of the United 
States, so much written about, is clear. What is clear too is that just as 
New Zealand was coming to the end of its first phase of colonisation, 
in the middle of the Maori wars, Britain was coming to the end of 
something — British capitalist civilisation, if I may continue to. use 
that phrase, was taking a fresh turn. I think again of my cherished 
G. M. Young. Some years ago he edited a large two-volume work 
called Early Victorian England, which he himself concluded with a 
long, brilliant and perceptive essay called ‘ Portrait of an Age’. Later 
on he issued this essay separately, but he carried it on till the end of 
Victoria’s reign as Victorian England, with the phrase Portrait of an 
Age as a sub-title. A critic argued that he had done wrong; for, 
said the critic, Early Victorian England was an age, it did have a sort 
of coherence, stability, unity, fairly settled social relations ; you could 
draw its portrait ; but after 1865, Mid-Victorianism, Late Victorianism 
—no; the whole thing was swirl, upheaval, conflict; the unity, the 
coherence was quite gone, it was a rapid succession and intermixture 
of ages. I think the critic was right. But if he was right, it leaves 
us with an awkward question to answer when we talk about our 
Victorian heritage : what do we mean by Victorian? Do we mean 
Early Victorian, Mid-Victorian, Late Victorian? Are we thinking of 
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Victorian religion or Victorian rationalism, Victorian dogma (and then 
what sort of dogma?) or Victorian doubt, Victorian complacency or 
the fierce Victorian criticism, Victorian convention or Victorian revolt ? 
Are we thinking of the Chartists of 1848 or the Exhibition of 1851 
or of the Empire that Kipling sang? The good Queen, it may be 
argued, lived too long for historical purposes—her name, as an 
adjective, conveys a dreadful lack of precision. 


It was because of this lack of precision, I think, together with the 
natural tendency of humanity to idealise alike what is past and what 
is far away, that part of our Victorian heritage in New Zealand has 
been an illusion —an illusion as to the nature of England. It’s an 
illusion very easy for the exile to fall into, if he regards himself as 
an exile; and much easier for his children to fall into. And at the 
hack of some of our minds, I imagine, England has been almost an 
Early Victorian England with certain modern improvements, as it were, 
like aeroplanes and submarines and microphones. We have a vision 
of something vaguely beautiful and traditional, red with buses and 
green with trees and with a great policeman smile ; better still, we 
feel like Rupert Brooke in the good days about 1912. 

iy sasteage te VEL 
Stands the Church clock at ten to three ? 
And is there honey still for tea?’ 


1912? Yes, but equally 1865. But —here’s a harder but — while we 
continued to think of the Old, the immemorial, Vicarage, Grant- 
chester, the building that was really being raised in England was 
Heartbreak House. And its foundations go down deep, deep into 
Victorian society. 

Here, thinking again of that profound movement in English life 
about 1865, I can recur to our Victorian heritage in art. I should 
guess that even in New Zealand the freshest and best nineteenth 
century painting had been done by 1865, with an early Victorian 
vision. Heaphy was born in 1822, Gilfillan in 1795; Gilfillan had 
indeed left New Zealand by the end of 1847. In the ’sixties the 
English vision became stale and secondhand; and while emigrants 
continued to come out to New Zealand, the very small minority who 
had any interest in the arts were not artists but artistic. And is there 
a greater menace to standards than the artistic person? Of course 
emigrants in the mass did not come even from classes cultivated 
enough to be artistic. On the whole I suppose they were lower 
middle-class. And the British lower middle-class clung to respectability 
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like dear life, clung to the aristocracy like dear life, clung to their 
religious sects like dear life; but their art was the art of the 
oleograph and the china dog. The greater number of our grandparents 
left Britain in the age, aesthetically speaking; of the great slump. 
But even if it had been an age, aesthetically speaking, as brilliant 
and as crowded as the Italian renaissance, I doubt whether that 
would have made much difference. The lower middle-class was not 
interested ; you could not expect it to be interested. It might have 
made some difference to our official art, to our public buildings, to 
our shops and to our office blocks. We might have hung on more 
tightly to our early colonial domestic architecture, that last charming 
rendering in wood of the fading Georgian Regency tradition. Lambton 
Quay, with its long and majestic curve, might have been one of the 
noblest streets in the world. Might have been? No, I go too far ; 
altogether too many historic forces were arrayed against that chance ; 
Lambton Quay, the solid deplorable fact of Lambton Quay, was as 
inescapable for Wellington, I suppose, as Oxford Street and Tottenham 
Court Road were for London. But at least we might not have had to 
shudder every time we stick a stamp on an envelope. Perhaps, in 
matters of artistic heritage, I am stressing our lower middle-class origin 
too much. My mention of Oxford Street reminds me of that. But any 
London street — however aristocratic and expensive — built for public 
purposes after, say, Nash’s Regent Street would make my point equally 
well. Put it this way: in aesthetic matters, architecture and so on, 
there had traditionally been two cultures in England, the culture 
of the educated and the culture of the uneducated. In the later 
nineteenth century the educated ceased to be educated aesthetically, 
and the two cultures coalesced. The lower middle-class, the middle- 
class, the upper middle-class, and all the varieties and gradations of 
the upper class settled down to pig it aesthetically together. England 
got Oxford Street and the Farringdon Memorial Hall; we got 
Lambton Quay and our postage stamps. 


If now we move from the building and visual arts to the practice 
of another art, the art of music, we shall see very much the same thing, 
with perhaps one considerable difference. The difference arises from 
the existence, strong in late Victorian times, and persisting down into 
the first decade or so of this century, of that peculiarly English 
institution, the London music-hall. There, so far as I can make out, 
was a really popular form of art. It seems té& have been patronised 
by the upper classes in the persons of their young males, but 
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otherwise not. It was something quite different from the modern 
variety show, whether English or American or touring New Zealand ; 
and it was part of the Victoriay heritage which, like the English pub, 
was certainly declined by New Zealand. Neither refusal is one we 
can feel proud of. There was something strong and vulgar about 
them, and New Zealand, with its official and social premium on 
respectability in its settlers, has always gone not for the vulgar — and 
not, I should say, for the refined — but for the genteel. I don’t mean 
‘that our own pubs, our own drinking habits, are genteel. There we 
have evolved something for ourselves, truly native, which is merely 
barbarous. Well, the genteel was a very strong strain in British, or 
at least English, later Victorian life too, and in later Victorian art. 
And in music it is typified in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Consider the 
grip of Elijah on the English, on the New Zealand mind. It is 
interesting because for so long it brought all classes together, as 
performers or audience, in one great mildly-warm emotional bath ; 
it is interesting because as inheritance it was clutched to the colonial 
bosom with both hands; and it is interesting because, virtually, it 
was ritual. It was ritual in which nonconformist could join with 
Anglican without any feeling at all that he was betraying God, or the 
sacred cause of temperance, or his Thursday prayer-meeting. This 
element of ritual is very important, I think, in all Victorian or New 
Zealand art, particularly a social art like music ; and religious ritual is 
very compelling indeed. It makes art more than neutrally respectable ; 
it makes it positively, almost constructively, praiseworthy. It is 
religion, as it were, not just in Sunday clothes, but in evening gowns, 
religion with secular knobs on. In the same way, of course, society — 
not just musical societies — has taken hold of the Messiah. Ah yes, 
you may argue, but now the man really is going too far. Messiah is 
Handel’s immortal masterpiece ; Messiah was composed in 1742, not 
1842 ; what's wrong with Messiah ? And of course, nothing is wrong 
with Messiah in itself; it really is very great music; but how 
astonishingly it has ceased to be music, and has become ritual. There 
was terrific excitement when in England, about twenty years ago, Sir 
Thomas Beecham began to treat it as music again. But here I pause 
a bit uncertainly. Perhaps I am pressing my argument a bit too far. 
I really do not know how much of this heritage has come down. 
I am speaking for my parents’ generation and a large part of my own 
generation, the Messiah as much part of our lives as the twice-times 
table. The soakage cannot be the same for my juniors. Nevertheless, 
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my juniors do soak up Gilbert and Sullivan just as uncritically as the 
Victorians and Edwardians in England or New Zealand ever did. 
It does not matter how badly the things are done, so long as they are 
done ; the ritual, like all ritual to the newly-converted, is exciting for 
a start, but it will settle down with a virtually religious sanction. 
However haltingly or eloquently we may read the prayers, we are all 
equal in the sight of the Lord. 


I have mentioned the twice-times table and different generations, 
and that brings me to our Victorian heritage in education. Here, 
certainly, we have to be careful in definition. Are we thinking of the 
Victorian heritage as it came to New Zealand with the Victorians, or 
of the Victorian elements in our present educational institutions and 
spirit ? To listen to our Chambers of Commerce, you would certainly 
think there is nothing Victorian left. I myself, in the early years of 
this century, came in for the fag end of the system, but to be just, 
I do not remember it being dreadfully stunting to the faculties. 
Certainly things were changing ; they had just introduced woodwork, 
and we could all take home those toothbrush and match-box things, 
the long shower of teapot-stands on New Zealand mothers had begun. 
Starting there, it seems to me, the distinctly Victorian look has been 
taken out of our education, whatever we may think of the new look. 
J] remember the throb of emotional satisfaction with which we used, 
in our concerted enthusiastic roar, to reach the final terms of a table 
—‘twice eleven is twenty-two; twice twelve is twenty-four — but 
there are probably better modes in operation of satisfying the child’s 
emotional needs. 


One could go on talking indefinitely round and about, but I must 
try somehow really to sum up ; and there are three or four points I 
can make. The first point I make by going back to my beginning 
and pointing to the totality of our Victorian heritage and to the facts 
that the heritage is one of western civilisation in general, and that 
we are not alone in inheriting it. 


The second point — and here I re-emphasise something and again 
go back — is that the heritage is a contradictory one. Consider again 
what contradictions the Victorian age embraced — Samuel Butler and 
Spurgeon, Matthew Arnold and Karl Marx, Lewis Carroll and Thomas 
Hardy. It is absurd to think of the Victorian age, or ages, as a period 
of complacency and pure dogma. There were plenty of complacent 
Victorians. But I emphasise the unrest, the continual and savage 
criticism that the complacency received. It was social criticism, it 
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was often self-criticism. The second part of the century, anyhow, 
was tortured by doubts of all sorts. It was partly that (to quote 
Matthew Arnold) ‘The Sea of Faith’ was ‘retreating . . . down the 
vast edges drear And naked shingles of the world,’ but also that 
human misery seemed everywhere apparent : 


‘And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night’. 


Now we New Zealanders have inherited all that. If we have not 
individually got the full impact of it, we have been grazed, or our 
parents have cushioned it for us: but we have somehow or other felt 
the effects, emotionally, or intellectually, or materially. We have had 
amongst us plenty of representatives both of the complacency and of 
the criticism. We still have them, but probably the complacent ones 
are getting proportionately fewer. Of course we have added our own 
twentieth century worries to the heap. 


The third point I think I can make arises out of what Dr. 
Davidson has called ‘the Victorian myth of New Zealand history ’. 
To slay a myth we have to find out how it grew, as part of “the ways 
of thought and action of a whole society’. That is, we have to 
understand our Victorian period. I suggest that the realisation of the 
necessity of this sort of understanding is itself part of our Victorian 
heritage of critical examination of society, and recording truthfully 
what conclusions we have reached. The Victorians invented the social 
scrutiny. 

This brings me to my fourth point. I have used the words 
‘recording truthfully’. Some of the speakers preceding me in 
this series discussed moral principles, or referred to the ‘conscious 
morality’ and the Puritanism of the Victorians and of the New 
Zealanders. Matthew Arnold had a phrase, ‘ high seriousness’, that 
sums up a typical Victorian attitude ; though high seriousness was 
quite liable to topple over into priggishness. But you see, even the 
working of the intellect had to be a moral thing. Their social criticism 
implies moral principles ; respectability — and how dearly on the 
whole we still cling to our respectability — implies a sort of social 
moral norm, a standard of what ought to be. There is another thing : 
part of the conscious morality of the Victorians, part even of the 
respectability of some of them, was—I use another old phrase — to 
‘feel responsible’. They felt responsible for their own conduct, and 
for the conduct of their children. They felt responsible for the world. 
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A good many of us New Zealanders tend to feel responsible in the 
same way. Undergraduates have walked in processions because they 
have felt responsible about Indonesia; just as Mr. Gladstone, who 
did not walk in processions, felt responsible about the Armenian 
massacres. We all, Maori as well as pakeha, feel responsible for 
western civilisation. It is possible that we do not rely as much upon 
reason in the practice of this responsibility as the Victorians did, and 
if that is so, I think it is to be regretted. But that may be a red 
herring, a particularly red and odoriferous one, and I shall not 
pursue it. Anyhow, there is the great fact, however it is applied ; 
and it, among other things, impels me to guess that the Victorian 
characteristic still most lively with us is our love for a moral principle. 
Of course, historically speaking, this is not only a Victorian thing ; 
but we have it in a very Victorian fashion. You hear it in election-night 
addresses, lurking in the background and bursting into perorations ; 
it thunders away as Sir Carl Berendsen wags his finger at Mr. 
Gromyko. (How happy, I think, would Sir Carl have been with 
Mr. Gladstone.) We believe very strenuously, just as Queen Victoria 
and Mr. Gladstone did, in right and wrong. We are not always happy 
giving an aesthetic judgment, because that is often a difficult matter, 
and we are so desperately anxious to do the right thing. Ah — the 
right thing! Even here I have fallen into moral terminology. But 
we all feel happy lauding the right, the good, and denouncing the 
wrong, the bad. We love, profoundly, our bursts of moral indignation. 
All our judgments, in the end, tend to be moral judgments, whatever 
we may be discussing. The mere fact that I feel the moral note 
is a very suitable note to conclude on indicates the strength of my 
own Victorian heritage. Perhaps I simply want to be considered 
respectable. Well, the Puritan that is in me must out. I cannot 
escape my ancestors. 


Review Article 


The Anatomy of Anomie (11) 


by R. H. BROOKES 


‘But you will also feel the awful misery of those in 
desperation. Bewildered, crushed, you will struggle in 
uncertainties. You will cry for. help from every side, 
and there will be no answer. You will stretch out your 
arms, you will appeal for aid, love, consolation, rescue — 
and no one will come. Why do we suffer thus ? Because 
we were no doubt born to live more in accordance with 
our physical than our mental beings ; but, as the result 
of thought, a disproportion has arisen between the 
state of our enlarged intelligence, and the immutable 
conditions of our life.’ } 


IN THE previous section of this article the concept of “anomie” was 
analysed, and various suggested causes were discussed. In this section 
its implications will be considered, in the course of an examination 
of some proposed cures. 

Anomie, it will be remembered, refers to the disintegration of 
common values within a society, reflected in feelings of anxiety, 
isolation and purposelessness. This disintegration may be complete 
and the feelings intense (‘acute’ anomie) ; in normal times such a 
condition will be exceptional, but in times of crisis—of military 
defeat, for example, or of severe economic depression — it may be 
widespread. ‘Simple’ anomie, on the other hand, is characteristic (it 
is argued) of modern Western civilisation ; values, though conflicting, 
have not disintegrated, and the identifying symptoms is the prevalence 
rather of uneasiness than of extreme anxiety. 

Various hypotheses have been put forward to account for this 
maladjustment. Some of the theorists whose views were considered 
in the previous instalment of this article place their emphasis on 
dissociation, on the weakening of ‘the individual’s sense of social 
cohesion” ?, as the key factor. Dissociation (so argue Maclver, 
Fromm % and Comfort 4) is a feature of industrial society, where 
impersonal organisations dwarf the individual, where men are herded 
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together —in factories and offices, in towns and cities — without 
knowing their neighbours, without a sense of belonging ; and, perhaps 
above all, where personal relationships are vitiated by the ethos of 
capitalism, the ‘spirit of manipulation and instrumentality ’5, until 
Lag ate to regard even one’s own personality as a commodity 
or sale. 


The other writers under review focus their attention on value- 
conflict. Merton 6, you will recall, accounts for various types of 
anomic behaviour as alternative reactions to a situation in which the 
use of socially approved means fails to achieve the desired socially 
approved ends. Mannheim 7, on the other hand, lays emphasis not 
so much on internal inconsistencies in a single value system as on the 
coexistence of different value systems in a society, whilst de Grazia 8 
traces anomie to the coexistence of conflicting value systems within 
the individual himself. 


If there is no unanimity regarding the cause of anomie, there is 
little agreement on its cure ; indeed, the four theorists whose remedies 
will be considered cover between them practically the whole of the 
political spectrum, from the authoritarianism of the Hobbesian de 
Grazia to Comfort’s Pantisocratic anarchism. Fromm occupies a 
position towards the red end of the spectrum : he is to Comfort, one 
may say, as Rousseau is to Godwin. There is, in fact, a marked 
similarity between Fromm and Rousseau. Not only are there isolated 
passages which bear a striking resemblance — Fromm’s distinction 9 
between selfishness and _ self-love recalling Rousseau on egoism 
and self-respect 1°, Fromm’s ‘automatization’!! echoing Rousseau’s 
‘servile and deceptive conformity’ 12—but in his outlook on life, 
his belief in the natural goodness of man, his defence of the emotions, 
his assertion of the values of simplicity and spontaneity, Fromm is 
essentially a latter-day romantic, a post-Freudian Jean Jacques. 


His thesis is, broadly speaking, that until the Renaissance, man 
was not fully aware of himself as an individual but rather felt himself 
to be an organic part of a natural whole ; one might say that having 
a part to play gave him a consciousness of purpose, a sense of 
direction, were it not that there was no element of ‘playing a part” 
— in the sense of choosing one role rather than another, or performing 
it willingly or unwillingly — for he did not vet distinguish between 
the self and the role: ‘he was a peasant. an artisan, a knight, and 
not an individual who happened to have this or that occupation.’ 1% 
‘This distinction came with the Renaissance, and with it the idea of 
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the free, self-determining individual, but as this concept developed 
so man’s feeling of unity with other men and with the world of nature 
withered away; he became, in Laski’s phrase, “one in society, not 
one with society’. This development, argues Fromm, is irreversible : 
man can no more lose his sense of individuality than can the child 
unlearn the distinction between the self and the external world. 
To overcome the anxiety which springs from his moral aloneness and 
from his lack of a sense of direction, man must discover a way of life 
which at once affirms his individuality, relates him to society and 
to nature, and which seems to him meaningful. ‘There is’, says 
Fromm 14, ‘ only one meaning of life :.the act of living itself’; but 
the act of living, to fulfil these conditions, must be spontaneous. 
Only in the spontaneous expression of his whole personality can man 
be both free and orientated. 


The two forms which this expression characteristically takes are 
love and work. One would have thought that in the modern world 
there was no shortage of either, but Fromm defines these terms in a 
rather exceptional, not to say mystical, fashion : love is “ spontaneous 
affirmation of others’ 15, work ‘creation in which man becomes one 
with nature’ 15, so that what we normally call love is in Fromm’s 
view merely a sado-masochistic relationship, whilst work, even if 
voluntarily done, is likely to be no more than compulsive activity 
of a quasi-neurotic character. The trouble with Fromm’s definitions 
is that they take us no further. While seeming to say that man 
can become spontaneous through love and work, he is in fact only 
saying that man can be spontaneous in spontaneous affirmation and 
spontaneous creativity —i.e. that only the spontaneous can love and 
work (in his sense). Far from being a remedy, this suggests that 
no remedy is possible. 


There is yet one line of retreat open ; it may be that, despite his 
conditioning, man is still capable of spontaneity and that the social 
and economic environment can be altered to encourage spontaneous 
responses. The four pages which Fromm devotes to this problem are 
unfortunately the poorest in his book. It must be noted in extenuation 
that The Fear of Freedom dates from the Left Book Club period 
and that a somewhat naive enthusiasm for economic planning is in 
consequence understandable, but even after allowances have been 
made, the descent from sophisticated analysis to platform oratory is 
dismally abrupt. ‘Only in a planned economy’, we are told 16, ‘in 
which the whole nation has rationally mastered the economic and 
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social forces can the individual share responsibility and use creative 
intelligence in his work.’ Why planning should foster spontaneity, 
and how sufficient centralisation for planning is to be reconciled with 
sufficent decentralisation for awareness of individual responsibility, 
is not explained. Fromm has in fact tried to go one better than 
Rousseau, in that ‘each, while uniting himself with all, may still obey 
himself alone, and become more free than before’: but like Rousseau, 
he has failed. 


Comfort’s diagnosis, in its emphasis on centralisation as the 
factor mainly responsible for asociality and anomie, resembles that of 
Fromm ; his prescription, however, is more challenging. Like Fromm, 
he believes in the natural goodness of man, in the sense that the 
individual is potentially social and ‘life-centred’, only becoming 
anti-social and ‘power-centred’ as a result of frustration and lack 
of affection. Scientific sociology, he contends, can discover which 
conditions encourage sociality in man, but it is clear both that a 
centralised, institutionalised culture is not a favourable condition, and 
that such a culture cannot be transformed by primarily institutional 
means such as State action, whether reformist or revolutionary. This 
is so in part because many determinants of character-structure are not 
susceptible to political control—‘“the changes in a given culture 
which might follow a shift in the pattern of infant feeding behaviour 
are likely to be more extensive than those arising from a revolution 
in the distribution of economic and _ political power’ !7—and in 
part because the organs of the State are manned by power-addicts, 
delinquents who, swung about by the increasingly psychopathic public 
of the mass age like dogs wagged by their own tails, have neither the 
desire nor the opportunity to apply a necessarily tentative policy based 
on sociological research. In these circumstances, urges Comfort, it is 
better to by-pass the State and work directly on society, transforming 
it by education (in publicising the findings of sociological and 
psychological study, and in moulding home and school into more 
adequate agencies of character-formation) and by setting up 
experimental communities which will be both centres of research 
in social living, and practical demonstrations of the supericrity of 
voluntary over coercive-institutional methods. 


Comfort is unfortunately not explicit about the form which 
these experimental groups should take, but from his acceptance of 
industrialism 18 we may deduce that he is thinking in terms not so 
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much of phalanstéres and free love, New Harmonies and nudism, as 
of factory work-teams and neighbourhood units. If this be so, one 
comment should be made: though the experimental evidence 19 
suggests that much can be done in this direction to reduce social 
tensions and to increase productivity, the ‘ contented cow’ approach 2° 
tends, in its emphasis on personal relations, to overlook the problem 
of co-ordination. Comfort himself speaks of ‘the highly desirable 
central organisation of resources by ad hoc bodies’ 2! but the Welfare 
State is both such a body (in its maintenance of full employment 
and social services) and a necessary regulator of other ad hoc agencies 
(in its public health, town planning, factory inspection and other 
control functions). If one accepts industrialisation, one must accept 
regulation, even if power-addicts are thereby given new opportunities. 
Comfort is perhaps not so much a Godwinian as a belated Guild 
Socialist ; if, like the Guild Socialists, he finds he must ultimately 
come to terms with the State, he might well consider how State- 
power can best be used and controlled — whether, that is to say, 
a Mandevillean transformation is not possible whereby the energy 
represented by political ambition can be productively channeled. 
Though he has chosen to ignore this problem, there are two passages 
which suggest that his political theory, if fully developed, might 
resemble that of Laski in his pluralist phase : “Obedience in modern 
societies ’, he writes, ‘is more often a hideous vice than a Christian 
virtue ’ 22, and again, ‘The only state we need to fear is the state of 
acquiescence which turns bacteriology into biological warfare and 
social studies into an accessory of propaganda and enforcement’ 23. 
The weaknesses of Comfort’s argument are, in my view, that he over- 
emphasises the pathological component in political and administrative 
activity, and that his solution — limitation through disobedience — 
resembles too closely the revolutionary fantasies which he criticises ; 
inore attention needs to be paid to the social conditions in which 
dissent can be made effective. The main strength of the argument 
is its recognition of the dangers and inherent limitations of State action. 


If Comfort has failed to come to terms with the State, Mannheim 
has come to terms with a rapidity which one would call abject were 
it not that, sheltering behind a hedge of qualifications, he seems 
oblivious of his surrender of principle. His thesis 24 is that the 
increased complexity of modern life has made necessary a degree of 
planning and control, that the authoritarian planning exemplified in 
Fascism and Communism is degrading, and that what is needed 
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is a Third Way between laissez-faire and totalitarianism, namely 
democratic planning. So far, so good, though hardly startling in its 
originality ; what needs to be determined is what degree of planning, 
in which fields, is (i) feasible, and (ii) desirable, and how it will 
affect the liberal-democratic State. A thorough examination of 
Mannheim’s proposals in the light of these questions is unfortunately 
beyond the scope of this review, which must concentrate on those of 
them which relate to anomie, but even in this restricted field there is 
plenty to criticise. Anomie, it is argued, springs from value-conflict 
and from dissociation ; to reintegrate man into society it is necessary 
to devise a new type of religion which will both act as a social cement 
and help to standardise value judgments. ‘A social order can only 
maintain itself satisfactorily on the basis of a sound statement of belief 
that performs in a new way the role of the old dogma. We have 
learned from the chaos through which we have passed that certain 
things must remain exempt from doubt, even if only for a while.’ 25 
Integration at the level of belief and conduct is of course not 
sufficient : once a common purpose has been manufactured, institutions 
must be remoulded so that they conform to it, and man himself must 
be transformed so that he fits into the system (e.g. in willingness to 
co-operate). These transformations (of personality, of ‘ social context ’, 
of behaviour and of belief) cannot be expected to occur spontaneously, 
for laissez-faire has been proved inadequate, but equally we are 
precluded from imposing them in a totalitarian fashion. What then 
is the answer? —‘conscious guidance’, or, more explicitly, “mass 
persuasion’. ‘The technical aspects of economic planning can be 
discussed properly only if we take into account group attitudes and 
group behaviour. The latter require, obviously, readjustment to the 
new situation, and have therefore become, for economic if for no other 
reasons, an object of planning. It is in this sense that even democratic 
planning must be total if it is to be effective.’ 26 The type situation 
of the new order, in fact, is the schoolroom in which the teacher asks, 
‘What would you like to do now ?’, confident that the class is 
sufficiently well primed to give the required answer. And who is to 
be the teacher ? The method of selecting the new ruling class is also 
to be planned, thus the system seems circular, needing a deus ex 
machina to set it spinning ; it is none the less revealing that “social 
science instruction may well become the core of a curriculum destined 
to integrate a new ruling elite ’27._ Implicit in all Mannheim’s system- 
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building is the idea of the sociologist-king. whom we now find in 
harness with a sociologist-priest. If Fromm is a reincarnate Rousseau, 
Mannheim is a contemporary Comte. 


The practicability of these proposals can be questioned. Can new 
personality types, new patterns of behaviour, new systems of valuation 
and of belief. be manufactured and inculcated by a government ? 
Can they be achieved by a government which permits counter- 
propaganda free expression? Will not the scepticism which is 
produced, as Mannheim himself notes 28, by the manipulation of 
attitudes, equally be produced by, ’ conscious guidance ’, by ‘ direct 
propaganda for the democratic system”29? And in the realm of 
practical politics, can a government which is subject to election be 
expected to rate the (problematic) creation of democratic man a 
generation hence higher than the solution of today’s economic crisis 
or the winning of tomorrow’s votes? Modern governments, a fortiori 
in democratic States, do not — and cannot — control] their environments 
by long-range planning : they stagger from crisis to crisis, improvising 
as best they can, with one eve on the here-and-now and the other on 
the next election. 


But even were circumstances such that total planning could be 
applied, and granting for argument’s sake that it would be effective, 
would the subsequent state of affairs be desirable — and in particular, 
would it be as democratic as Mannheim makes out ?_ I think not, for 
two reasons. In the first place, the only check on government in such 
a society would be the self-denying ordinance it chose to impose on 
itself, and this might well receive little but lip-service from enthusiastic 
planners obsessed with the idea of social integration. ‘Democratically 
decided principles will be valid for practical purposes over a limited 
period, and fundamental revision will only be forthcoming when a 
new start seems necessary. [Seems to whom P] Even so, certain 
circles [Which ?] in society will continue to discuss the fundamentals 
of life, religion, and society . . . though no license will be granted for 
destructive action or sabotage of co-operation whenever it pleases the 
objector.” 8° This has a familiar ring. (Watch out, Mr. Comfort ! — 
disobedience strictly prohibited.) However good a planner’s intentions, 
one’s liberties seem more secure in a society in which there are 
powerful social forces external to, and potentially in opposition to, the 
government: the class struggle is the price we pay for freedom. 
Secondly, intellectual freedom — which Mannheim himself wishes to 
preserve for the intelligentsia 8!— depends on a clash of ideas, of 
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beliefs, of values. Even if the right to free expression survived, the 
propagation of the official doctrine through all the agencies controlled 
by government would, so far as it was successful, prevent this clash. 
If ideas and attitudes are all subject to manipulation, intellectual 
freedom is limited to the manipulators, who in turn may become 
bemused by their own propaganda. It may be that anomie can be 
overcome only on these terms, but let us not fool ourselves with talk 
of democratic planning : instead of totalitarianism Right or Left, we 
have the dictatorship of the Third Way. 


De Grazia’s conclusions, though in many ways similar to 
Mannheim’s. leave a less bitter taste. In part this is because, like 
Hobbes — and the parallel is worth a student's attention —he is 
working out the logical implications of a theory of human nature 
rather than pulling pragmatic rabbits out of a prefabricated hat, and 
in part because, like Machiavelli and Hobbes, he does not try to 
sweeten the pill of an imposed ideology by making out that his set 
of beliefs happens to be true. “It would be less untair to primitive 
peoples’, he remarks 32, ‘if one forgot to make the usual invidious 
distinctions between magic, religion, superstition, and political faith’, 
and he might accept. as applying to ideologies generally, what Freud 
said of religion specifically : “The whole thing is so patently infantile, 
so incongruous with reality, that to one whose attitude to humanity is 
friendly it is painful to think that the great majority of mortals will 
never be able to rise above this view of life. 33 Painful or not, if it 
is true that ‘no political organisation can thrive without the cohesive 
force of love, faith, and obedience for an anthropomorphic entity ’ 54, 
then the test of an ideology is not its congruence with reality but its 
efficiency as social cement. Furthermore, if a competitive ethic 
inevitably conflicts with the universal familistic ethic, then one must 
choose between material and scientific progress on the one hand and 
a stable. integrated community on the other. De Grazia adinits 3°, 
whilst making his own preference clear, that this choice is open, to 
this extent avoiding the historicist fallacy. There is a trace of a 
similar error, however, in his assumption that because political and 
religious ideologies have in the past usually deified the father-image, 
they must always do so. He also tends to underrate man’s casuistic 
ingenuity in reconciling apparently conflicting directives. Finally, 
even were one to grant the accuracy of his diagnosis, it would seem 
that he has neglected adequately to investigate the implications of one 
of his theorems, that faith. love and obedience depend on the ruler’s 
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ability to satisfy established expectations. What sort of government 
can best do this, and will the removal of the competitive directive 
ipso facto facilitate governmental control of the environment ? 


What then can we learn from this survey ? The analysis of acute 
anomie, though interesting in the light which it throws on such events 
as the rise of Nazism, seems to have few important applications. 
Defeat in war, economic depression, runaway inflation — all these are 
intrinsically so unpleasant that we would try to avoid them even if we 
had never read de Grazia. The important problems which have been 
raised relate to simple anomie. Does it lead to the acute form, either 
directly — e.g. by value-conflict producing value-disintegration — or 
indirectly, by making war or economic collapse more probable? If 
not, is it of itself so widespread or so unpleasant that remedial action 
should be taken ? Should this aim at removing the causes of anomie, 
or should one be content to apply palliatives P And what incidental 
effects would such remedies have, i.e. to what extent can we remove 
‘the strain of civilisation’ 96 without destroying civilisation itself ? 


One hesitates to draw upon oneself the charge of ‘monumental 
insensitivity” which Brailsford levels at Voltaire, but if as T. S. 
Eliot suggests 87 we must choose between Voltaire and Pascal, my 
sympathies are with the former: ‘For my part, when I look at Paris 
or London, I see no reason to indulge in this despair of whieh 
M. Pascal speaks. I see a city that in no way resembles a desert isle. 
It is populous, wealthy, civilised, and in it men are as happy as human 
nature permits.’ 88 Well, perhaps not quite as happy: that there is 
a good deal of anxiety in the Western world I grant, but it seems to 
me to be attributable less to anomie than to the prospect of atomic 
war. This somewhat banal conclusion is of course an oversimplification, 
but not more so, I believe, than are equally sweeping assertions 
regarding the prevalence of anomic anxiety. 

The theorists whose views have been considered have in my 
view adopted a too'monistic approach to the problem. The symptoms 
on which their diagnoses are based may indicate a single, deep-rooted 
disease, but their own disagreements on its nature and treatment 
suggest that there may be several independent maladies — that the 
body politic may be suffering as it were from corns, catarrh and 
constipation. Anxiety, for example, may be due to dissociation or to 
value-conflict ; it may equally be due to fear of unemployment, to the 
prospect of falling into a lower social class, to the dwindling real 
value of one’s savings, or to the imminence of an examination, ap 
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Operation, or a visit to the dentist. It may be that waterfront disputes 
could be treated more effectively if regarded rather as symptoms of 
dissociation than as wage-claims or Communist conspiracies, but it 
does not follow that every demand for higher pay: should be submitted 
to psychiatry instead of to arbitration. 

But if the extent of the feelings of anxiety and isolation has been 
exaggerated and if their causation has been misconceived, is there 
then no such thing as simple anomie? I think there is, and the 
increasing number of books dealing with the topic points not only 
to its existence but also to its principal location: anomie is an 
occupational disease of the intellectual. In him the value-conflicts 
which elsewhere are muffled by tradition and rationalisation, by 
inertia and impatience, become articulate. To him are revealed the 
hollowness of the common certainty, the irrelevance of the current 
controversy, the meaningless meandering of the line produced by the 
parallelogram of social forces. On him is imposed the burden of 
intellectual detachment, the consequences of which are described by 
Maupassant in the quotation at the head of this article, which 
continues: ‘Consider ordinary folk; apart from great disasters that 
may fall on them, they find themselves quite satisfied, they do not 
suffer from the common malady.’ As Koestler puts it 89, “ The relation 
between intelligentsia and neurosis is not accidental, but functional. 
To think and to behave independently puts one automatically into 
opposition to the majority whose thinking and behaviour is dependent 
on traditional patterns: and to belong to a minority is in itself a 
neurosis-forming situation.’ Anomic theory is thus an extrapolation 
of the intellectual’s own neurosis, a study not in sociology but in 
autobiography. 

Does it then concern us ? Must it not be dismissed, like mortality 
on the roads, as an unfortunate but inevitable minor drawback to 
modern civilisation ? Against this conclusion two points should be 
made. In the first place, although simple anomie strikes me as being 
characteristic of the intellectual rather than of society generally, it 
may be that I have underestimated the extent to which the rapidity 
of social change has eroded traditional ways of thought and behaviour. 
That the problem has been exaggerated is no proof that it does not 
exist. 

Secondly, the intellectual’s reaction to his neurosis may be 
dangerous to the degree that it helps to determine the climate of 
opinion and the trend of policy. Popper, in an illuminating chapter 4°, 
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has shown how man’s first adventure into the open society was 
countered by a powerful movement amongst Athenian intellectuals 
seeking a return to the lost security and harmony of tribal society. 
In this respect Mannheim and de Grazia are intellectual descendants 
of Plato. The former implicitly and the latter explicitly, both counsel 
‘Back to the cage!’4! as the remedy for the strain of civilisation. 
I cannot agree with Popper 42 and Fromm 4° that the trend to freedom 
is irreversible ; what was won in the days of Greece and Rome was 
lost again in the Dark Ages, and the new barbarians seem no less 
potent than the old. 


But if ‘ social integration’ is merely a specious screen to obscure 
the fact that the baby civilisation is to be discarded with the 
bathwater of the intellectual’s anomie, let us not imagine that the 
new romantics have a better answer. Though less dangerous, they 
are equally deluded. Fromm is in one sense right in stating that the 
meaning of life is in the act of living, but his mystical spontaneity 
and Comfort’s scientific sociology are both attempts to escape from the 
intellectual’s dilemma, to rationalise the fundamental and non-rational 
choice which the act of living entails, to find certainty where none 
can exist. Fromm’s spontaneous man suggests an uneasy blend of 
Henley’s Invictus with Mr. Gulley Jimson, whilst Comfort’s groups, if 
they are to mean much more than innumerable repetitions of the 
Hawthorne experiment, seem like a device to disguise the intellectual- 
crank by universalising crankiness. Indeed, one suspects that both 
Fromm and Comfort hope to overcome the isolation of the intellectual 
by making of society one vast intelligentsia. 


There is no escape. The intellectual is stuck with his bathwater 
which, chilled by the keen wind of freedom, he finds uncomfortable. 
It is of course possible to tip up the tub, to go rolling down the 
Gadarene slope into absolutism — but at the bottom one drowns. 
It is even possible for a time to forget about the cold whilst sketching 
rosy pictures of an ideal future. But in time must come acceptance, 
without, one hopes, self-pity. ‘Those who are under the curse of 
honesty to themselves must remain mangy lone wolves with nowhere 
to huddle for warmth. But don’t let’s be so arrogantly sentimental. 


1 guess the earth was always full of lone wolves in times like 
? 
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Review Article 


Changing Commonwealth 


by W. F. MONK 


Suppose an historian or even a political scientist were so bold as to 
put down on paper what he thought were the world’s five worst 
worries, I imagine he might get some-such answer as this. First he 
night put the prospect of total and fatal war between the two power 
systems into which fear has divided a world crying out for unity. 
Second might come the Malthusian prospect of mass starvation due 
to overpopulation and under-production. He might put third the 
problems raised by the contemporary drive towards Equality, with 
its threat in the West to individual incentive and its insistence 
elsewhere on an even apportionment of ‘welfare’ among most 
unevenly endowed communities. Next he might put the psychological 
problem of somehow maintaining a sense of hope and purpose among 
the better-off — alone capable of meeting challenges of this order — 
in face of the menace of the worse-off, the desperate difficulty of 
meeting it, and their own growing disbelief in the values for which 
so far they have stood. And finally, he would surely put the need 
somehow to provide a forum where representatives of competing 
interests could come together responsibly and without fear, to search 
each other’s souls and try to find working answers to the problems 
that perplex them. 


It would, indeed, be a black diagnosis. In lieu, therefore, of 
his customary anodynes, may I suggest that he take with him to 
his sick bed, along with the gloom in his heart, The Changing 
Commonwealth 1, an account of the Fourth Unofficial Commonwealth 
Relations Conference, held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, in September 
1949, edited by its recorder, Prof. F. H. Soward of the University 
of British Columbia. Here he would find described just such a 
forum pertinently enquiring into just such problems of Fear, 
Hunger, Jealousy and Despair; and, the atmosphere being one. of 
genuine trust, very nearly achieving explanation, and consequently 


1 Published by the Oxford University Press, Toronto, 1951. 268 pages. 
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understanding. So that he may even be brought to feel that 


forgiveness, and the working answer, may not, after all, be so very 
far off. 


I certainly found this account of the presentation and discussion 
of Commonwealth problems by intelligent and responsible men and 
women, representative of communities as diverse as New Zealand and 
Ceylon, South Africa and Eire, Canada and Pakistan, Australia, India 
and Britain, and of varied interests within those communities, very, 
very comforting. It revived my flagging faith in human nature to 
observe with what acumen and tolerance hostile emotional attitudes 
could, given the appropriate atmosphere, be presented and discussed. 
I was reminded how often it was among those whose lot was the worst 
(like Pakistan or Britain herself) that hope was the highest. My spirit 
rallied to contrast the fervour of western Eire demanding the stone of 
Irish unity and an increased primary export, with the dignity of the 
spiritual East crying out for bread and mass industrial production. 
It even relieved (a little) my apprehension of the modern mass mind, 
the total culture and the State steam roller. It is one thing for official 
Britain and Eire to defend or denounce Irish Partition; it is quite 
another thing for individual Englishmen and Irishmen to explain 
themselves to one another before an alert and sensitive audience with 
a vested interest in the outcome. It is one thing for official Britain 
or New Zealand to justify to each other their discrimination against 
Japanese textiles for threatening their labour standards ; it is a very 
different matter for private citizens to attempt a similar justification 
with American and Asian eyes upon them. I was interested to notice 
a Canadian who was appreciative of at least some aspects of South 
African native policy. 


If meetings such as this at Bigwin Inn provide a forum, is it quite 
the kind one had in mind? Could unofficial Frenchmen or Chinese, 
Americans or Russians severally or together assemble so wide a variety 
of interests concerned so largely with harmony and the common 
welfare ? One would think not. Would, on the other hand, quite 
such a free and yet responsible approach be possible at an official 
Commonwealth conference with a similarly wide agenda? Here 
history recommends a cautious answer. Prime Ministers’ Conferences 
fob the inquirer off with an agreed statement having he knows not 
how much or how little connection with what actually went on. Yet 
this fact is in itself an indication of how valuable meinbership of the 
Club is felt to be, how necessary it is to show the outside world 
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a united front, if not on policy at any rate in spirit. Indeed, is 
it not the essential difference between the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth of Nations that, though equally mixed in composition 
and torn by social tension, the second has this advantage over the 
first that its members all have hope of and respect for one another and 
a sense of obligation not to press a policy to the breaking point ? 
It will be an interesting test of this view of the Commonwealth to see 
if Moslem Pakistan, with her manifold sense of grievance, does, in 
fact, throw in her lot with the Moslem world in its present revolt 
against British “imperialism ’. 


To leave for 2 moment the perennial question of the nature of 
the Commonwealth tie, let me now try to suggest the “sense” of the 
Conference on a few outstanding matters (among the hundred or so 
I see I have listed! ). I think my deepest impression, borne in upon 
me especially by the contribution of the Asian members, is of the 
danger of regarding the avoidance of war and the defence against 
Communism as ends in themselves. War and Communism, it was 
clearly felt by them, are merely two among many symptoms of the 
more deep-seated ailments which one analysed earlier on — Hunger, 
ete. 


A second, and obviously related, impression is that with the best 
will in the world the Asian dominions cannot hope to satisfy peacefully 
and democratically the welfare demands of their people without 
urgent and really ‘benevolent’ help from the West. It was seen to 
be their tragedy and ours that Britain, at the very moment when they 
were united in paying the highest tribute to her moral leadership in 
the world, is no longer in a position to shoulder so heavy an economic 
burden; while the United States, which is in such a position, is 
devoting a high proportion of her ‘not unlimited’ resources to 
armaments and is, in any case, highly suspect — except by Canadians ! 
— for economic imperialism. It was the Asian members who, at this 
meeting, put in an urgent plea for a Commonwealth ‘ Fourth Point ’, 
a plea since responded to in the Colombo Plan. 


A third fact which I noted was the general recognition of 
dependence on the United States. This followed trom the obvious 
decline of Britain as a world power, both economically and, as a 
consequence, militarily. It is interesting to note that the able British 
delegation insisted that in this respect the losses of the two World 
Wars merely speeded up a process already evident before 1914. This 
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is America’s century, it was clearly felt at the Conference ; a doubt 
was also very clearly felt, however, whether the United States could 
be persuaded to be as generous with her tariffs and her overseas 
investment as Britain had been in her time.- In the economic field 
there could be no salvation for Europe without Marshall Aid, no 
salvation for Asia without the implementation of the Truman Fourth 
Point. Militarily, likewise, there could be no security for Australasia 
or the Indies without American co-operation, no security for Canada 
or for Britain without American leadership in the Atlantic Pact. 


A corollary of this, it must be finally noted, is the decline of 
belief in formal international arrangements for collective security, 
such as the United Nations offers. The British delegates simply did 
not believe that the United Nations had a sufficient ‘confluence of 
interests ° to provide a substitute for national or regional policies — 
is it the United Nations or the United States of America, one may 
ask, that is operating in Korea ?— and deprecated the ‘sloppy talk’ 
about the achievements of the Specialized Agencies. The dominions, 
notwithstanding their more idealist approach, merely underlined the 
British contention by the faintness of their praise of U.N.O. Principal 
grounds of their satisfaction with it appeared to be the bond of 
principle it afforded upon which sectional interests could unite, and 
the gratification of their several egos by the important parts they were 
allowed to plav in U.N.O’s committees. 


What, then, is the sum of it all? My reading of the proceedings 
of this Conference is that the Commonwealth is, in some sense, a 
working organism, entering, through its component independent yet 
inter-dependent organs, into the problems of the world as a whole as 
thev affect its regions, its classes, its races and its creeds. The fact 
that nobody fears the Commonwealth is not, as it might once have 
heen, its weakness but its strength. Is it merely clutching wildly at a 
straw to imagine that in the spirit underlying Commonwealth relations 
lies some sort of hope for our kind of world ? Even if it is, nevertheless 
don’t condemn me out of hand : first turn to Professor Soward’s book. 
It is a better book than that which described the 1945 London 
Conference. It is better partly because Professor Soward has written 
it up so very well. But it is also better because, surprising as this 
may seem, the spirit of, and confidence in, the Commonwealth was 
higher in 1949 than it was in February 1945, and that chiefly because 
of the presence of the three Asian dominions. 
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THE ‘ELECTION SESSION’ 1949 


Dear Sir,— I have read with much interest the above article published 
in your issue of September last, and would like to compliment Miss 
Patricia Angus on her discernment. A more complete knowledge of 
the matters she mentions would have served to modify some of the 
statements she made in the article, but on the whole I have no 
reservations in describing her effort as really worthwhile. 


Miss Angus dealt solely with the 1949 session of Parliament — 
what was said during that time and that time only. Herein, in my 
opinion, she might have been led astray in respect to the Holmes 
case. 

She says, ‘At first the National Party failed to realise the 
importance of the episode — the National Party, apparently put off by 
the fact that Holmes was admittedly a Communist, did nothing. 
Then almost too late the real issue of personal freedom was discerned 
and the National Party’s efforts to have a debate in the House finally 
culminated in the motion of no-confidence. But even then the 
National Party seemed unsure of its ground.’ 


| 


I think it would be wrong to say that ‘the National Party seemed 
unsure of its ground’ in respect to this case, though to ascertain the 
full facts of the matter was by no means an easy task. (As to the 
latter point, Mr. Nash, who had been responsible for the publication 
of Holmes’s letter, said in the House that he had not known where 
the papers came from. He said he had asked how the papers had 
been acquired, but ‘I could not get the information’. See Hansard, 
14/9/49, page 2094.) _ 

The National Party’s attitude was defined months prior to the 
want of confidence debate in September 1949. In an address at 
Ormondville, reported in the press on March 25, Mr. K. J. Holyoake, 
acting leader of the National Party in the absence of Mr. S. G. 
Holland, then in Australia, said : 


‘The Government should let us know just what powers it 
exercises in regard to interfering with personal property for a political 
purpose . . . to mv knowledge the Holmes case is unprecedented in 
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the political history of New Zealand. I repeat that it savours more 
of the methods employed in some dictatorship countries of Europe. 
Unless and until the Government reveals the full story and gives such 
explanations as it can.in support of Mr. Nash’s’actions, the people of 
New Zealand, and especially the public servants, cannot but feel 
uneasy about the personal rights of all citizens which we have hitherto 
taken for granted.’ (See Dominion, 25/3/49.) Shortly afterwards, 
Mr. W. J. Broadfoot, Chief Opposition Whip, expressed the same 
views as Mr. Holyoake, in stronger language. 


The motion of no-confidence, mentioned by Miss Angus, was 
preceded by references to the same subject. See, for instance, the 
speech by Mr. A. J. Murdoch (Hansard, Vol. 285, p. 539, 19/7/49). 


As to the want of confidence debate itself, I have read the 
Hansard record again to check my recollections, and I am afraid that 
1 am unable to see just where Miss Angus derived her impression of 
uncertainty as to the National Party’s stand on that occasion. On the 
contrary, Mr. Speaker’s observation that ‘1 think the enthusiasm of 
the Opposition members is going too far’ (Hansard, p. 2143) seems 
to me to have the nail on the head ! 


There is just another point I would mention. Miss Angus says, 
“One Government member declared that he thought the Opposition 
let the Government off far too lightly” (as regards general political 
issues). A rather different point of view was put to me by a 
Government member (I hope not the same one who confided in Miss 
Angus! ) when, at the close of the session, he said mournfully, ‘ They 
threw everything at us except the kitchen sink.’ 


Yours faithfully, 


MARTIN NESTOR 
Wellington, 8th January, 1952. 


Reviews 


NATURAL LAW, by A. P. Dp ENTREVES, London, Hutchinson’s University 


Library, 1951, pp. 126. 


‘THE history of Natural Law’, says Professor Friedmann, “is a tale of 
the search of mankind for absolute justice and of its failure.’ Man being 
what he is, the search is perpetual. It is not only the (often shifting) 
content of Natural Law, but the very concept of an ideal law higher than 
positive law, that is inherent in man’s nature. Dr. Kelsen may prove to us, 
by coldly logical processes, that natural law and positive law cannot exist 
side by side as equally valid but mutually exclusive systems of norms. 
He may dismiss natural law as the product of a metaphysical dualism 
rooted in ‘a curious distrust which . .. human spirit has of itself.” The 
fact remains that man turns again and again to the concept of a “natural 
law’ whenever he is faced with the great fundamental questions concerning 
the nature and purpose of law. 


In an age in which this concept of natural law is under direct or 
indirect attack from so many quarters, ranging from the positivists of the 
Vienna Schocl (led by Dr. Kelsen) through the advocates of sociological 
jurisprudence, to the ‘ behaviouristic’ left wing of American legal realism, 
it is good to have a book like this of Professor d’Entreves, which draws 
upon a lifetime of thought and reflection on Jegal and political philosophy 
to state for us the case for natural law. The book begins by reminding 
us once again of the great achievements which have attended man’s 2500 
year old search for absolute justice and the doctrines which he has 
formulated in its course. Wisely, Professor d’Entreves has rejected the 
temptation to sketch the history of the doctrine of natural law as a 
continuous process. As he reminds us, a history of natural law is a 
formidable undertaking, and it is an expression of over-confidence to 
suggest (as do so many eminent scholars) that the notion of natural 
law has a perfectly continuous history. The many obvious ambiguities 
which beset the words ‘nature’ and ‘natural’, as well as the word 
‘law’, are sufficient guarantees against continuity of anything but formal 
nomenclature ; as he says, there is really not one tradition of natural law. 
but many. What is important in the historical approach to natural law is 
not the doctrine but the function —‘the forces that operate through its 
medium ’, to borrow (as does the writer) a phrase of Dilthey’s. In the 
first three chapters of the book, therefore, Professor d’Entreves chooses 
three illustrations cf the part which natural Jaw has played in the course 
of history. The first is the development of Roman Law —‘the petty laws 
‘of a small peasant community of peninsular Italy’ —into ‘the universal 
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law of an international civilization’. The second is ‘the great mediaeval 
synthesis of godly and worldly wisdom’. The third, arising from the 
American and the French Revolutions, is the process whereby ‘the great 
ideals of freedom and equality have found their way into the law-books, 
after having found it into the hearts of men.’ Even the opponents of 
natural law thinking, those who deny it any particle of truth and validity, 
must admit that these three events in political history are the greatest 
achievements of the respective doctrines which were subsumed by the 
thinkers of their time under the heading of ‘ natural law’. 


Yet, as Professor d’Entreves continuously reminds us, the doctrines 
themselves were wholly different in content. The apparent continuity 
of thought between Roman jurist and mediaeval schoolman, between 
mediaeval schoolman and 17th and 18th century jurist, is merely superficial. 
Break through the apparently continuous surface of terminology, and the 
substratum proves in each case totally different. ‘We must .. . divest 
ourselves, in order to understand the Roman conception of natural law, 
not only of the modern conception of natural rights, but of the notion of 
the subordination of positive to natural law with which later ages have 
made us familiar.’ In the mediaeval conception of the law of nature ‘ the 
notion of natural law [had] undergone a thorough transformation’. ‘ Except 
for the name, the mediaeval and the modern notions of natural law have 
little in common.’ Torn from their context, these assertions may appear ~ 
too sweeping ; but Professor d’Entreves adduces ample evidence to support 
his contentions in these first three chapters. This constant reminder of the 
many-sidedness of the ideas grouped under the rubric * natural law’, and 
the penetrating exposition of the changes in basis and content which the 
doctrine underwent in the course of history, are among the most important 
and valuable features of the book. 


Although the fact that at certain © growing-points” in history the 
doctrines of natural law played an important — indeed, a preponderating 
— part in the growth and development of new ways of thought may provide 
us with a pragmatic justification of the existence of the doctrine, it tells 
us nothing of the wellsprings of its existence; it gives us no clues to its 
ultimate value. These, as Professor d’Entreves recognises, are not questions 
for the historian; they are questions for the philosopher. In the neat 
three chapters, therefore. he turns to the great philosophical questions 
concerning law, to which natural law thinking purports to give an answer, 
‘What is law ? an act of the will, a command? or an act of the intellect, 
the rational recognition of that which is just?” ‘What is the relation 
hetween law and morals?” ‘Is there some ultimate measure which can 
test the validity of all law?’ Unless Natural Law, by its answers to these 
questions, has made a specific contribution to the knowledge of law and 
the understanding of legal phenomena its general value is negligible — it 
is no more than a political ideology. Indeed, as Professor d’Entreves points 
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out in his conclusion, ‘political ideology is the term which modern 
historians tend to substitute whenever natural law would formerly have 
been mentioned’ —a comment which clearly shows the inadequacy of a 
merely historical evaluation of the doctrine. 

The best demonstration of the permancnt value of natural law as an 
approach to the problems of jurisprudence lies in the admission ol 
the acknowledged leader of the Vienna School (upon which Professor 
d’Entreves seizes) that the basic norm from which the subordinate norms 
of a dynamic legal order are derived is valid not as a positive legal norm 
is valid but merely because it is presupposed to be so. This Dr. Kelsen 
has himself described as ‘the limitation of positivism’. Any enquiry into 
the reason for the validity of the basic norm becomes a meta-legal enquiry. 
Of this admission Professor d’Entreves says ‘the recognition that the 
ultimate test of the validity of law lies beyond law itself is nothing but a 
natural law proposition ’. 


As a concrete illustration of the inadequacy of a purely positivist 
approach to law he cites the proceedings and judgment of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal. The use by the Court of the words ‘So far from it 
being unjust to punish him, it would be unjust if his wrong were 
allowed to go unpunished’ is, he says, clearly reminiscent of old 
natural law argumentation. ‘The rejection of the defence of 
superior orders makes that reminiscence even more poignant; for it is 
nothing less than the old doctrine that the validity of laws does not depend 
on their “ positiveness ”, and that it is the duty of the individual to pass 
judgment on laws before he obeys them. ‘Thus’, he concludes, ‘ after 
a century of effort to eliminate the dualism between what is and what 
ought to be from the field of legal and political experience, natural law 
seems to have taken its revenge upon the very champions of the pernicious 
doctrine that there is no law but positive law, or that might equals 
right, since for all practical purposes the two propositions are perfectly 
equivalent.’ 


The truth of the matter is, as the more moderate thinkers of the 
school of American Legal Realism acknowledge, that in the philosophy 
of law the separation of the ‘is’ and the * ought’ which the positivist 
opponents of Natural Law seek, can never be more than temporary. It can 
present us with a picture of the formal structure of law, but stripped 
entirely of its content — Professor d’Entreves admits the indebtedness of 
jurists to the Vienna School, the acme of positivism, for a sounder 
appreciation of the logical issues of the juristic method; it may enable 
us to assess the condition of the law, as if static, at a given moment of 
time ; it will never provide us with the clue to the comprehension of law 
in its totality, as a living institution. But the essential teaching of Natural 
Law, according to Professor d’Entreves, will give us that clue. It shows 
us that law does not only command; it teaches, it indicates a particular 
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quality of actions, its function is ‘to provide . . . a term of reference for 
certain situations and facts by ascribing a particular meaning to them, or 
inserting them in a relation of condition and sequence’. The very word 
“norm ’ — the cardinal term of modern positivist jtirisprudence — implies, as 
he points out, not merely the notion of command or direction, but also 
that of standard or model or pattern. The adoption of this terminology, 
he asserts, seems to imply ‘a better appreciation of certain notions with 
which natural law theorists have made us familiar’, (One might add to 
this example of the influence of natural law concepts on general legal 
thinking the comment that the conception of the function of law, cited 
above, as providing a term of reference for certain situations and facts 
bears obvious affinities to the theoretical framework surrounding the 
concept of ‘operative facts” invented by the American analytical jurist 
Hohfeld and refined by his successors.) 


One feels that Professor d’Entreves would take issue with Sir Henry 
Maine’s famous dictum that ‘the grandest function of the Law of Nature 
was discharged in giving birth to modern International Law’. It is plain 
from his concluding remarks that in his view the general value of natural 
law theory in the history of legal thought is that it has constantly held 
before the eyes of the jurist certain fundamental truths about the essence 
of law, the relation between law and morals, the standards of justice to 
which law should conform. Despite the many challenges it has had to 
meet during its age-long development, challenges which are outlined and 
discussed in the concluding chapters of the book, the idea of natural law 
is still victoriously with us. The modern jurist may ignore it, even while 
borrowing from it: he can scarcely controvert or destroy it. 


Within the limits of its space the book is perhaps the most 
comprehensive and most objective treatment of the subject in English. 
Certain omissions may be noticed; the present reviewer would have 
welcomed the benefit of Professor d’Entreves’ views on the place of 
Stammler as a protagonist of a revived Natural Law —a ‘ Natural Law 
with a variable content’. It is unfortunate that considerations of space 
have precluded a consideration of the new French school of natural law 
headed by Geny — though the author acknowledges in a_ bibliographical 
note the interest of this renaissance as a field of study. One wonders too 
what Professor d’Entreves would have to say of the Janus-attitude of most 
adherents of the school of sociological jurisprudence towards Natural Law. 
These are, however, merely casual comments. The book may be warmly 
recommended to all students of legal and political philosophy. They will 
find in it much stimulating thought, much food for reflection, and a sure 
guide through the often bewildering labyrinth of ideas which goes by the 
name of Natural Law theory. 


E. K. BRAYBROOKE 


60 Poli vical sere mae 
- DEMOCRACY IN THE CANADAS 1759-1867 by D. Hucn GILLIs, Toronto, 
O.U.P. 1951, 217 pages. 


“DEMOCRACY in the Canadas’ is an attempt to interpret significant 
political developments in Canada from a social and economic standpoint. 
It is difficult to see why or for whom it was written. The specialist will 
find little in it that is new. The general reader will find some of the 
conclusions unacceptable without reference to evidence of a sort which 
could well have been included even in such a flimsy survey as this. 
The superficiality of some sections may be due to the length of the period 
and the brevity of the book; too often, however, it is the result of a 
failure to substantiate vague generalisations or to elucidate apparent 
contradictions. 


For instance, was New France ‘inspired . . . by a spiritual faith which 
gave meaning to the sacrifices of pioneer life and transcended the banal 
realities of the primitive environment,’ (p. 1) or was it that ‘the loyalties 
of the people became confused between the spiritual and the material ’? 
(p. 3). Was there ‘little trace . . . of a conscious class cleavage, (p. 6) 
and had the ‘class cleavage which vitiated social relationships in France 

. never really become evident among the colonists,’ (p. 105) or had 
Lower Canada ‘established a tradition of social cleavage’? (p. 126). At 
one point we are informed that many of the colonists ‘must have been 
dismayed by the terms of the Paris Treaty; their own rulers had failed 
to uphold the filial ties.” (p. 33). Ten lines later the inclination of the 
colonists to continue under French rule is questioned. The suggestion that 
the colonists were always passively obedient to the official will is at one 
stage dismissed as a myth (p.8). Later, however, we learn that the 
“ordinary citizen had been accustomed to accept the dictates of the old 
regime without dispute’ (p. 36). The statement that the attention of the 
Americans in 1774-5 “should have been directed primarily to the clergy 
and to those of the colonial bourgeoisie who still held the respect of the 
populace ’ (p. 82) is unsupported by evidence suggesting that such a course 
had any more prospects of success then than later. Why should this course 
have been followed when by Professor Gillis’s own analysis ‘a popular 
rising against the British was improbable,’ (p. 83) ‘the seeds of rebellion 
had not yet taken root,’ (p. 83) and ‘the soil was not yet ready for the 
revolutionary seed’ ? (p. 104). 


The sectic — ealing with the Loyalists is most unsatisfactory. Where 
is the evic: ace to indicate that the influx of Loyalists into Canada reached 
its ‘full flood’ after Saratoga, (p. 109) that the movement northwards 
“almost reached the proportions of a mass stampede’ before the end of : 
hostilities, (p. 108) or that ‘by far the largest number took advantage of 
Haldimand’s offer of land in the upper reaches of the St. Lawrence’ ? 
(p. 114). A. G. Bradley maintains that ‘a fairly unanimous estimate ’ 
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places the total number of Loyalists who emigrated at 100,000 of whom 
about a half went to the North. Of the latter, the bulk wailed in New 
York to learn the terms of the Peace Treaty and 45,000 ‘at the lowest 
estimate ’ took part in the migration not during but after the war. Bradley 
suggests that 35,000 of these went to Nova Scotia and only 10,000 to 
Canada. He puts the number of Loyalists in Canada before this mass 
migration at ‘ over 3,000.’ 

There is little in the contents of ‘Democracy in the Canadas’ to 
illuminate the title. It seems a pity that Professor Gillis has wasted his 
not inconsiderable powers of exposition in producing a slight summary of 
arguments which in the main are already common property. Summaries 
have their place, but one which has no bibliography and fails to. back up 
disputable points of detail with documentary evidence is hardly a serious 
addition to historical scholarship. 

D. G. HERRON 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SINCE 1918 by Lorp Campion and others. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1950, 232 pages. 


THIS book was prepared at the instigation of the Institute of Public 
Administration which deserves credit for initiating a really worthwhile 
piece of work. The general plan was to divide the field into six sections 
and to have each section prepared by an acknowledged authority on its 
subject matter. It is inevitable in such a scheme that there will be 
variations in quality, in style and in thoroughness which mar the unity of 
the whole book but the disadvantages are minor when weighed against the 
advantage of specialised knowledge of the subject matter of each section. 
The chapter titles and authors are: 
Developments in the Parliamentary System Lord Campion 


since 1918: 
Development of the Cabinet 1914-1949 : D. N. Chester 
The Structure of Central Administration : Prof. W. J. M. Mackenzic 
Administrative Law in England 1919-1948 : Prof. W. A. Robson 
Quasi-Government Bodies since 1918 : Sir Arthur Street 
Local Government : J. H. Warren 


Professor Robson’s chapter impressed me most for the masterly way 
in which a bewildering mass of statutes, delegated legislation, legal 
judgments and administrative precedents is reduced to a lucid and coherent 
whole without any apparent sacrifice of important detail. Professor Robson 
finds it necessary at the outset to define his field but when he says that 
administrative law should be regarded as the law relating to public 
administration he has still not made himself quite clear: there is yet room 
for disagreement over the definition of public administration. Nevertheless 
his definition does enable him to write a chapter which alone would have 
made the book worth while. 
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Both Lord Campion and Mr. Chester are workers in fields which have 
been thoroughly tilled by Sir Ivor Jennings in the still recent past so that 
they are not able to contribute much new material. Mr. Chester devotes 
much of his space to a useful examination of the development of the 
Cabinet Secretariat, though it is difficult to feel that any developments in 
Cabinet organisation are permanent. Francis Williams hailed Mr. Attlee’s 
Gabinet organisation as a new invention, but it seems to have been little 
more than a reaction to the special circumstances of the times. 


The chapter on the Structure of Central Administration begins with 
the principles laid down by the Haldane Committee in 1918 and surveys 
the changes in overall department organisation since then. No attempt is 
inade to examine the internal organisation of departments and we are still 
left with the feeling that departments expand and contract with changes 
in their environment, but that their internal working is a closely guarded 
civil service secret. One passage deserves to be quoted here in full. ‘In 
planning a reorganisation it is fatal to forget that what you are handling 
is a group or groups of men and women at work. A branch or a 
department may be a theoretical monstrosity and yet be a “happy ship” ; 
and traditionally a “happy ship” is the only efficient ship’. 


Sir Arthur Street’s chapter on Quasi-Government Bodies could have 
been much more informative than it is, particularly had it surveyed more 
fully the growth of Government Corporations since 1945, and dealt 
comprehensively with the topic of responsibility of such bodies. Mr. 
Warren’s theme is expressed in these words on p.221: ‘The cardinal 
feature in our review is the dwindled scope and importance of local 
self-government ; carrying with it a corresponding loss of the educative 
influence local government has had in the past. ...’. Mr. Warren is himself 
a part of the local government system, and he regrets its decline. 


T. R. SMITH 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TENSIONS, a symposium prepared by 
Unesco, edited by RicHarp McKeon, published and distributed in 
the U.S.A. by the University of Chicago Press. 540 pages. 


IF NOBILITY of purpose were the sole criterion of judgment of an 
undertaking, the UNESCO project which has resulted in the book under 
review would deserve unstinted praise. Anybody who refuses to accept 
the catastrophic view of our era, the view that impersonal forces move men 
and machines to an inevitable fatal clash between the two great power 
clusters, must welcome every effort made in sincerity to work towards a 
basis of collaboration which may point the way to avoid destruction. 
Past and present experience justifies the sceptic and even the cynic; but 
the formula ‘try, try and try again’, seemingly so discredited during the 
Chamberlain period, still holds good, if it is accompanied by a sober 
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realisation of persistent danger. The conviction, deeply ingrained in man 
of our technical age, that — given the proper tools —no achievement is 
impossible, surely cannot and should not be banned from the sphere of 
politics, And as Brogan has in effect said, in good politics lie our greatest 
possibilities, in bad politics our greatest dangers. Small indeed as is the 
political influence of the individual or the nonpolitical group, the artist, the 
philosopher, the historian, economist or political scientist, it is the right 
and indeed the duty of all of these to do their utmost in what must be 
recognised as the human cause. It is in this spirit that one must approacli 
the work of UNESCO in general and the symposium ‘Democracy in a 
World of Tensions’ in particular. The alternative is sterile helpless 
indifference — or worse, the criminal cutting of the Gordian knot by 
demanding the use of whatever horrors either of the camps may have 
stored up. This reviewer's criticism of the actual achievement of 
UNESCO’s courageous project must be understood to be founded on 
wholehearted approval of its motivations. 


Whether the ideological differences between the West and the East 
are one of the causes of the present crisis or not, a clarification (accepted 
as such by both camps) of disagreements and agreements on fundamental 
terms would at least reduce the facility with which spokesmen of both 
sides talk at cross purposes. If the goodwill to come to an understanding 
is not only on the lips but also in the minds of the opposing politicians, 
valuable assistance could be rendered to them by scholarly terminological 
definitions, which again of course would have to be accepted as such by 
all. It was with this in mind that UNESCO decided to investigate the 
philosophic grounds of the present conflict of ideologies by examining its 
manifestations in certain crucial concepts. “Democracy” was chosen as 
subject for the first project (following that on Human Rights) in 194d. 
The course the organisers of the project took was to prepare a questionnaire 
(compiled after a review of the literature concerning democracy — Appendix 
1) which was sent to more than 500 experts (philosophers, lawyers, 
historians, sociologists, economists, political scientists etc.) who wcre asked 
to answer broadly all or some of the thirty questions listed. The form of a 
questionnaire was adopted in order to give the analyst the chance to 
compare the opinions coming from all shades of ideological alignment in 
a final assessment of agreements and disagreements. Only about 1/6th of 
those asked sent direct contributions. The material provided by the 
contributors is modestly regarded as merely a significant cross-section of 
enlightened opinion on the foundations of current conflicts concerning 
democracy. The present volume contains the replies of 33 contributors 
expressly selected for their doctrinal differences as well as their national 
and cultural diversity. Nevertheless almost half the published essays 
come from the U.S.A. and France and more than half from the pens of 
professional philosophers. The volume also contains in several Appendices 
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the questionnaire, a report and recommendations of the committee 
concerning material assembled in the inquiry, and, most important of all, 
the critical analysis of agreements and disagreements by a Norwegian 
professor of philosophy. The purpose of publication is stated to be ‘to 
acquaint the wider public with the complexity and diversity of ideological 
thinking’. Some of the essays published are quite simple and _straight- 
forward and should be easily understood by the wider public, but I would 
say that the analysis requires some grounding in philosophy on the part of 
the reader. The answers (often in essay form) can be read as separate 
entities but in order to compare the analysis with one’s own impressions, 
the excellent ‘index of topics treated in the contributions’ should be used ; 
it enables the reader to find out quickly what the different contributors 
have to say on such subjects as the ambiguity of democracy, ideal versus 
fact, western versus eastern democracy, and toleration of dissentients. The 
purpose of the analysis, which the reader may check by the method just 
indicated, is to see how far the opposing ideologies — as verbalised — show 
agreements and disagreements about some fundamental values or better, 
‘precise issues” of democracy. 


Now what are these ‘ precise issues’ which the questionnaire had put 
before its experts? (It must be admitted that the compilers of the 
questionnaire themselves have not claimed precision in the formulation of 
the question, but I gather that they did believe their questions to be vague 
formulations of ‘ precise issues’). The first part of the questions, which 
the analyser calls the semantics of democracy, can be put briefly like 
this: Is Democracy ambiguous? What is the evidence of ambiguity ? 
Is Democracy ‘misused’? Are there new uses? Are there common 
characteristics of all the uses in the history of ‘democracy’? The second 
part which deals with ‘ political and other democracy’ takes the Lincoln 
formula as starting point and covers such important questions as: What 
are the differences between East and West? and, What does the 
individual ‘really’ want ? Part 3 concerns itself with tolerance and treason 
and the one party system, while the last part lists somewhat vaguely under 
“value foundations of conflict” questions relating to the ultimate aims 
of government. 


The answer to the question whether democracy is ambiguous is 
inconclusive and unsatisfactory (as is also the evidence of such ambiguity) 
because of the imprecision of current semantic terminology. Words like 
“ambiguity” are so vague that agreements as well as disagreements of a 
purely ‘verbal’ character are likely to cloud differences of meaning. The 
real difficulty seems to lic in the problem whether “democracy” has any 
meaning which is not derived from ‘usage’, In the opinion of the present 
reviewer ‘usage’ of some sort always creates “meaning” and thus the 
question of ambiguity is meaningless except when conceived under the 
broader issue of misuse, or different use. or wrong use, where it will be 
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seen that conceptual difficulties are transferred to the words ‘ different’, 
“wrong’, and the particle ‘mis’. The conclusion from the discussion of 
misuse of the word is, that unless it can be universally established and 
accepted that there is a ‘real’, ‘correct’, or ‘strict’ use of the word 
(which some contributors affirm and others deny) no charge of misuse can 
be brought against anybody. But I would say definitely that there is 
evidence of different uses. The question then becomes: Is there empirical 
evidence of some common core of meaning among these uses? This 
cannot be answered except after long and patient cross-discussion and 
an ultimate balanced definition through compromise (Ausgleich durch 
Vergleich) which is not philosophically satisfying. Any meaningful charge 
of misuse must be preceded by a generally accepted meaning linked to 
the word and even then ‘meaning’ would still be open to divergent 
interpretation. 

The question whether all social structures labelled democratic show 
some common characteristic which makes them democracies (a fairly 
important question if you want to find the ‘ core’) gave as the analyst says 
a “muddled picture’; almost all scholars agree that such common traits 
exist, but they think that they play no part in the differentiated valuational 
attitudes, especially for the two kinds of present structures, the Soviet and 
the Western. One pessimistic contributor thinks that they have nothing 
in common except a common misuse of the term democracy. 

The general conclusions for this first ‘semantic’ part are very sobering, 
but they could hardly be bettered: ‘There is a manifest tendency to 
present one’s own views as the only ones worthy of serious consideration, 
while those of opponents are more often than not found to be due to 
misrepresentation, distortion and even deliberate fraud.’ (p. 471.) If even 
“detached philosophers’ cannot free themselves from ideological insincerity 
the hope for terminological clarification is indeed dim. 


Now, if the term democracy defies clarification perhaps the so-called 
Lincoln formula — the ‘of’... ‘by’... ‘for’ ...-—may come nearer 
the essential root of ideological clashes. The provoking way in which the 
questionnaire puts the questions comes in my opinion nearest to the Soviet 
interpretation: ‘of’ = obedience, ‘by’ = decision making, ‘for’ = 
interest. After a great deal of comparing and sorting out of the replies the 
analyst thinks that all the questions under this heading can be reduced to : 
Under what conditions will methods of popular control work efficiently ? — 
and this leads to the crucial ideological conflict between East and West. 
The Russelian slogan, ‘Western democracy is rule by the majority: 
Eastern democracy, rule in the interests of the majority of the people’, 
did not satisfy the contributors. Groping in the maze of con‘using 
arguments the bewildered analyst throws up his hands in mild despair : 
‘The survey of opinions of crucial differences between Western and 
Eastern ideological outlook reveals a marked tendency to mould analytical 
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distinctions on the value orientations already taken for granted. ‘The 
value attachments (of the contributors) . . . make agreements on the nature 
of the problems virtually impossible.’ The remedy (‘ dispassionate research ’ 
. . ‘comparative studies in ideological argumentation’ . . . ‘ knowledge a) 
seems far away. It is impossible in this review to trace the analysis through 
all the questions. Suffice it to say that the melancholy picture leaves little 
hope that we may expect from ° disinterested philosophers” or ‘ detached 
experts’ formulae or suggestions which could progressively eliminate 
ideological differences which may lead to violence. The following quotation 
from the analyst’s report is not his official conclusion nor is it placed in a 
prominent position, but it sums up better than anything else the almost 
quixotic result of so much labour: ‘However great the differences 
are (among the contributors) between concepts of democracy, there is 
practically full agreement that the word should stand for something very 
valuable, something that it is worth establishing or maintaining.’ 


What then are we to conclude from this UNESCO effortP A 
comparison of opposing ideological doctrines without prejudice may be 
possible, but only if researchers of a diverse cultural and political back- 
ground are able to work permanently in a spirit of intellectual integrity 
on those issues. 


But can we get such a body together — international ? supranational ? 
—in Paris, London, New York, or Moscow, or even Geneva ? 


As the analyst himself admits: no. Fairness must first be given a 
chance among the national or subnational groups, at home, in politics, 
economics, science, philosophy, art, music etc. etc. Every difference of 
opinion needs to be approached with a desire to harmonise and not to 
destroy and discredit the opponent. That presupposes that we have guod 
will towards our opponents and presume the same in them. It further 
presumes humility with regard to our own cherished or sacred ‘ doctrines ’ 
und generosity towards those of the opponent—what Fromm calls a 
freeing from incestuous ties. ‘As long as a split morality is propagated 
by all opinion leaders’ no significant progress towards fair presentation of 
ideological opposition can be expected. 


The book, by the way, should make svothing reading for those earnest 
students of political science who may at times have blamed their own 
thickheadedness for not understanding what democracy ‘really’ means 
Nevertheless I must conclude as I began: ‘ut desint vires tamen ext 
Taudanda voluntas ’. 


J. F. KAHN 


Notes 


PoxiticaL Science takes this opportunity of greeting its Editor, 
Professor Parker, who is at present on leave in the United States, 
where he is studying the teaching of political science, and extends to 
him, on behalf of the Department of Political Science and of the 
Political Science Society, best wishes for a successful and rewarding 
tour. We are happy to welcome back as Acting-Head of the School 
of Political Science and Public Administration Mr. K. J. Scott, who 
recently returned from a year’s sabbatical leave at Oxford. 
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NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE INAUGURAL meeting of the Institute was held on the 6th 
December, 1951. The meeting was well attended and was fortunate 
to hear an address by Dr. W. B. Sutch. Dr. Sutch pointed out the 
difficulties facing such an Institute if it engages in research on topics 
related to current political issues ; to do this, he felt, might involve 
the Institute in adverse criticism, but despite the problems there was 
a real need for such an organisation. Dr. Sutch compared the possible 
activities of the Institute with those of the New Zealand Institute for 
Educational Research. He realised that to perform such functions 
adequately the Institute would need some. outside assistance to enable 
it to employ full time research officers, but considered that if the 
Institute could prove itself it would not be impossible to find some 
assistance in this direction. Dr. Sutch emphasised the inter-relations 
of the social sciences and suggested that the Institute could well 
combine with similar bodies in order to undertake specific research 
projects. 


An Interim Committee was elected to draw up a constitution and 
to outline a programme of activities for 1952. Its members are : 


Mr. A. T. Howarth (Chairman) 
Mr. F. W. Ashton (Secretary) 
Mr. H. J. Benda 

Mr. R. H. Brookes 


Mr. D. N. Hull 


One of the activities in which it is hoped the Institute will engage is 
the holding of a Summer School as is done by the Australian Institute. 
As a considerable amount of planning must be done if such a school 
is to be held in 1952 the Interim Committee would be pleased to 
receive any suggestions for topics or possible locations for the school. 
Such suggestions may be addressed to Mr. Howarth, c/o The Editor, 
Political Science. Another functiori which might well be undertaken 
by the Institute is the organisation of regular public opinion polls on 
topics connected with politics. It is hoped that members of the 
Institute will be willing to assist in this important work, which is as 
yet undeveloped in New Zealand. 


